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THE WAR. 


daily vacillations of Servian counsels between 
peace and war may perhaps be explained by personal 


- reasons which cannot be fully understood at a distance. 


It is also probable that the Ministers are waiting for 
definite instructions from Russia, where official demonstra- 
tions of sympathy with the Servian cause become constantly 
more ostentatious. If there is really any hope of inducing 
Russia to enter into the quarrel as a principal, so great an 
advantage might be prudently purchased at a large expen- 
diture of suffering and bloodshed. Servian patriots indeed 
are said to dislike the exchange of practical independence 
for the protection of a despotic Government ; but, although 
Servia might after the war, as before, remain free and 
prosperous under the nominal sovereignty of the Porte, all 
hope of extension of territory, or of the liberation of the 
Christians in the neighbouring provinces, except by foreign 
aid, must, after recent experience, be abandoned. Notwith- 
standing the constant despatch of volunteers and supplies 
from Russia to the seat of war, there is strong reason for 
disbelieving any report that the Russian Government medi- 
tates for the present a direct attack upon Turkey. If 
the peace of Europe is maintained, the Servian struggle 
becomes altogether purposeless. Even if TcHERNAIEFY suc- 
ceeds in checking the further advance of the Turkish army, 
nothing is to be gained by a defensive campaign; and 
there is not the smallest probability that the Servians will 
be able to venture on a second invasion of Bulgaria. The 
peace must have strong reasons for encountering the 
unpopularity which it will inevitably incur. If a media- 
tion is accepted, the turbulent section of the community 
will denounce as traitors the timid politicians who will be 
said to have interfered between the national forces and 
their impending triumph. The probable moderation of the 
terms of peace which may be imposed on the Porte by the 
mediating Powers will be used as an additional proof that 
the Servian arms were paralysed by diplomatic craft on the 
eve of victory. Ifthe English Government takes a pro- 
minent part in the restoration of peace, mendacious jour- 
nalists in Russia, and in Servia itself, will taunt the faith- 
ful ally of Turkey with an interference which may be 
readily attributed to friendship for the Porte; but English 
statesmen ought ae * since to have become hardened to 
foreign calumnies. The extravagant invectives of some 
of their more intemperate assailants at home happily 
form an exceptional novelty in English political literature. 

The negotiations which are believed to have commenced 
have perhaps necessarily been prolonged or suspended to 
await the issue of a decisive engagement. The Servian 
army and its Russian officers would perhaps scarcely 
acknowledge inferiority to the enemy, except after actual 
defeat. Great superiority in numbers, together with the 
advantage of strong detensive positions, might possibly 
counterbalance the discipline of the Turkish troops and 
the strategy of their commanders, A repulse of the in- 
vader might possibly be followed by insurrections in Crete 
and in some of the provinces of the mainland, and Russia 
would not willingly consent to arrest the Servians in a 
career of victery. It would seem that Prince Mian and 
the advisers whom he trusts have not been deluded by the 
boastful accounts which have been published at Belgrade. 
Before the advance of the Turkish army on Alexinatz, the 
majority of the Ministers were believed to be anxious for 
peace; and General Tcuernaizrr thought it necessary to 
stimulate by frequent exhortations to perseverance the 


flagging zeal of the Servian Government. Although the 
final result of the struggle in the valley of the Morava is 
still uncertain, the panic which ccistel a portion of the 
Servian army at the beginning of the late series of engage- 
ments bodes ill for the national cause. There is no doubt that 
the Servians are a brave and warlike race; but irregular 
troops are in all countries liable to panic. The Turks, on 
the other hand, have displayed high military qualities; and 
their leaders are apparently more than a match for a Russian 
general who earned his reputation in skirmishes with wild 
tribes of horsemen in Central Asia. The careless sluggishness 
of the Oriental temperament is curiously illustrated by the 
contrast between the energy of the Turkish operations since 
the Servian declaration of warand the procrastination which 
enabled the insurgents in Herzegovina to maintain their 
resistance for an entire year. If the Ministers at Con- 
stantinople are wise enough to be moderate in their de- 
mands and conciliatory towards the mediating Powers, 
they will retire from the contest with the great advantage 
of proving that the Turkish army is more formidable than 
at any former period. Having once shown its ability to 
crush the power of its troublesome neighbours, the Porte 
has nothing to gain by the prosecution of the war. Only a few 
weeks of fine weather remain, and recent experience shows 
the difficulty of suppressing the resistance of irregular moun- 
tain levies during the winter. A peace concluded at the pre- 
sent time would necessarily include the Montenegrins, who 
have hitherto, probably because the attention of the Turkish 
Government was concentrated on the Servian campaign, 
obtained uninterrupted advantages. 

The inexpediency of crime has seldom been so fully 
illustrated as in the political weakness of Turkey at a time 
when its military reputation has been unexpectedly as- 
serted. But for the intolerable wrongs which have been 
inflicted on the Bulgarians, the Porte might count on the 
friendly support of some of the Great Powers, and on the 
neutrality even of Russia, If the Servian quarrel stood 
alone, it would be difficult to question the right of Turkey 
to punish an unprovoked attack and to exact securities 

inst its renewal. Europe has now acquired the right 
and the duty of dictating peace, and of taking any pre- 
caution which may be found practicable against the repeti- 
tion in Bulgaria or elsewhere of the nameless atrocities 
which have been described by the Correspondent of the 
Daily News. All doubt as to the nature of the acts which 
have been committed is at an end; and the exact number 
of murders and of worse crimes is a matter of secondary 
importance. Lord Dersy’s warning that a renewal of 
the massacres would be more injurious to Turkey than 
the loss of a battle has retrospective force. There is 
no reason why moral and political retribution should 
be limited to the future. Bulgaria as well as Servia 
is entitled to protection against intolerable violence 
and oppression. Although four out of six of the Great 
Powers have not published their opinions on the late 
transactions, there can be no doubt that Austria, Germany, 
France, and Italy will concur with England in any 
measures’ which can be devised for the security of the 
Christian population. The difficulties which will arise in 
the application of the general principle are great, but 
perhaps not insuperable. Autonomy, or provincial inde- 
pendence, would be an effective remedy for existing evils 
if any of the Turkish provinces were, like Roumania and 
Servia, occupied exclusively either by Mahometans or 
Christians. It isn to recognize the fact that there 
is a mixed population, which will certainly not unite in the 
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administration of a common local government. The com- 
= which was arranged in Crete at the end of the 
ast insurrection is apparently an improvement on the 
former state of things, though there is still much dis- 
content in the island ; and the same system, if it has any 
value, may be applied to provinces on the mainland. For 
Bosnia the scheme of an Austrian occupation has often 
been proposed, nor has any preferable plan been suggested ; 
but the indispensable concurrence of the Austrian Govern- 
ment has never been obtained. 

Any policy which may be adopted by the common con- 
sent of Europe may in existing circumstances be justly 
imposed on the Porte; but it will be more convenient to 
obtain the willing co-operation of the Turkish Government 
than to rely on irresistible force. Itis probable that the 
influence which England has acquired at Constantinople 
may still exist. Of all the allies of Turkey, the English 
Government alone has uniformly exerted itself in good 
faith to maintain the Empire and to improve its internal 
administration. The experiment has not succeeded, but it 
was right that it should be tried. The probability that the 
Turkish Government may listen to friendly counsels de- 
+ largely on the character of the Ministers who mgy 

in power. The actual Cabinet has conducted the 
Servian campaign with vigour; but it has lost much of the 
= confidence which it enjoyed at the outset. The 
nefits which were expected from the deposition of the 
late SutTan have been to a great extent neutralized by 
the unfortunate and unforeseen incapacity of his succes- 
sor. The Government has now for some months been con- 
ducted in the name of a sovereign who is temporarily 
or permanently imbecile. A fiction which is innocu, 
ous or tolerable in a constitutional monarchy is con- 
verted into a dangerous anomaly when it is applied to 
a despotism. The rumour of dissensions between the 
Grand Vizier and Mipnat indicates a still more 
pressing danger. If the actual rulers of the State post- 
pone the public welfare to their personal jealousies, thero 
seems to be only a prospect of hopeless confusion. The 
reaction against the Ministers has taken the form of a con- 
spiracy or combination for the restoration to power of 
Maxmoup Pasna, who, as the adviser and instrument of the 
late Sunray, brought Turkey to the verge of ruin. The 
partisans of the fallen Minister contend that the cata- 
strophe was adjourned during his tenure of office; and that, 
if he had retained power, war might have been inde- 
finitely postponed. The report of the plot for the recall of 
Maxmoop is probably not unconnected with the statement 
that General Icnatierr, who has never been superseded in 
his office of Ambassador, is likely to return to Constanti- 
nople. Manmovup was a devoted adherent of the astute 
and vigorous representative of Russia; and his return to 
office would be equivalent to the exclusive establishment of 
Russian influence at Constantinople. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


KS the last time the signature of Mr. Disragu has 
been appended to a public document. It is as Mr. 
Disraet, and not as Lord that his con- 
stituents have known him through a connexion which has 
been maintained for a quarter of a century. They have 
been true to him, and in later years have been justly proud 
of him.’ They have seen him emerge from the infantine 
bonds of Protection into the education of his party and the 
— of something like a Liberal Prime Minister. He 

always shown in his own peculiar way his gratitude for 
their fidelity. Not only has he lived among them, but he 
has done his best to invest their county with a special 
glory of historical romance. The great men whom the 
county has produced, the number of substantial horsemen 
whom it has sent into the field on great occasions, the 
curious contiguity of the houses in the county at different 
times inhabited by Prime Ministers, have successively 
been the themes of his ingenious raptures.* To the 
electors of Buckinghamshire he has addressed manifestoes 
which were meant to animate, to guide, and to advance the 
whole party to which he belonged. To have sent such a 
man to the House of Commons, Parliament after Parlia- 
ment, has been to them an honourable pleasure. Whatever 
may have been his shortcomings, no one can doubt that as 
a member of Parliament Mr. Disrazii has had few rivals 
in English history. He has understood as none of his own 


contemporaries have done the temper of the House and 
the management of a party. He has redeemed almost every 
debate in which he has taken a part from pettiness 
and dulness.s He has had in perfection the art 
of exciting and astonishing his hearers. It was once 
said by him that Sir Roserr Pert was the greatest 
member of Parliament ever known; and if he equalled 
Mr. Disrac.t in dexterity, he certainly far surpassed him 


in the grasp and handling of those questions which pre- 


eminently affect the interests of a mercantile nation. But 
in some respects Pre. was as a member of Parliament de- 
cidedly inferior to Mr. Disrarti. His plausible and 
pompous rhetoric laid him more open to the shafts of 
ridicule; he was much thinner skinned, and he provoked 
far more of personal hostility. That, with all his disad- 
vantages of birth and station, Mr. DiskarLi rose to emi- 
nence at all, is the most wonderful thing in his history ; 
but if this chapter of adventure may be considered to be 
now merged and forgotten in the title of Lord Beacons- 
FIELD, the qualities by which he retained the success he 
had won are not likely to fade from the memory of the gene- 
ration which has seen him at the zenith of his greatness. In his 
short valedictory address to his constituents he could not 
dilate on his real merits or speculate on the means by 
which he has stamped the impress of his individuality on © 
the history of the country. He is content to assure his 
Buckinghamshire friends that he has striven to combine 
progress and tradition, and to maintain the interests and 
the greatness of the country. These are worthy aims, and 
ought to be, and in different fashions perhaps are, pursued 
by most English statesmen. But it was not by being like, 
but by being very unlike, most English statesmen, by 
having a character and objects and powers all his own, 
that Mr. Disraru has towards the close of the active part 
of his career found himself in the position to make 
himself, in an easy, natural, and popular way, Lord 
BEACONSFIELD. 


If any scat might have been supposed to be safe from a 
contest, it was a seat for a county constituency in which the 
same political opinions have long predominated, for which 
the Premier has sat for so many years, and to contest which 
at the present moment is a sort of affront both to him and 
to his constituents. The fortunate person who was selected 
by the Conservatives to succeed Lord BeraconsFieLp had 
evidently no suspicion that any one would dream of voting 
against him. His address to the electors was in the sim- 
plest style. He admired Lord BzaconsFigLp, they admired 
Lord BzaconsFIELD; he was a Conservative, they were Con- 
servatives; he lived in Buckinghamshire, they lived in 
Buckinghamshire; why should they not send him to Par. 
liament? But these peaceful visions have been dispelled 
by the sudden appearance of a rival, who enters on a con- 
test more probably for the fun of the thing than with any 
definite hope of success. Having made up his mind to 
fight, Mr. Carixeton has, it must be owned, selected 
the surest ground for his attack. He proclaims 
himself a moderate Liberal, and if he was called 
on to explain in what sense he is a moderate 
Liberal, and the present Government is not, he would, it 
may be supposed, find himself much puzzled. It is easier, 
safer, and more amusing to get away from expositions of 
political opinion, and simply abuse the Ministry for its 
blunders. Lord BgaconsrizLp’s Government bas now been 
nearly three years in office, and has made several mistakes. 
To omit what it has done well, and to dilate with energy on 
what it has done badly, is not hard work for an opponent. 
Mr. Cariyeton naturally makes the most of the Slave 
Circulars, the Extradition difficulty, Mr. Cave’s mission, 
and the discrepant explanations of the Premier and Lord 
Dery. These were obvious topics for a hostile critic ; but 
it is due to Mr. Carmveton to acknowledge that he shows 
some art in the mode in which he manages to imply blame 
where he does not exactly know why blame should be 
attributed. He does not say that the army and 
navy have been badly managed, but remarks that 
whether the efficiency of the services has been increased 
remains to be seen. He does not state in so many words 
that Lord Canmyarvon imported the measles into Fiji, or 
was responsible for the murder of Mr. Bircu, but he me 
what no one can deny, that the depopulation of the Fiji 
Islands and the revolt of the Malays are not convincing 
proofs of successful colonial administration. If a reader 
of the address happens to be content with the Administra- 
tion, or has been convinced by sad experience that all men 
are liable to err, he is not likely to have his political 
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much altered by Mr. Carineron’s vituperation. 
But if he likes to hear adversaries abused, or fancies 
that there are somewhere men who, if in office, would 
never make mistakes, Mr. Carinaton’s telling para- 
graphs may make him happy or indignant. This is 
the way in which electioneering must be carried on and 
parties kept together and increased. It is a mode of pro- 
ceeding to which Conservatives used to have constant and 
not ineffectual recourse in the days of the GispsTONE 
Administration. If the blunders of the Ministry are dinned 
into the ears of the constituencies by zealous and per- 
tinacious opponents, an impression is in the long run 
made. It is thus that the see-saw is produced that calls 
into activity the great political engine of government by 
parties. If Mr. Fremanrte lives long enough, he may 
some day have the satisfaction of penning a long list of the 
blunders which in its turn a Liberal Government will have 
committed. 

Apart from the blunders of the Ministry, there is so little 
excitement just now in politics that even the most distant 
echo of anything which it is supposed might have political 
interest is welcomed. There is a flutter of excitement if 
it is imagined that Mr. Guapstoxe makes the mildest poli- 
tical reference, or shows the faintest sign of straying 
beyond the bounds of antiquarian dissertation and ecclesi- 
tical pamphlets. An elector of Greenwich has actuallv 
summoned up courage to tell Mr. Guapstone that, if he 
would come and deliver at Greenwich a good stirring poli- 
tical speech, it would be very much enjoyed. The attempt 
has been more successful than might have been expected. 
Mr. Giapstone did not absolutely rebuff his bold corre- 
spondent. He did not point-blank refuse to forget Troy 
and the Pops, and to remember Greenwich and politics. 
He merely said that the sort of speech desired would 
inevitably be addressed to a larger audience than that of 
Greenwich, and that, before taking an important political 
step, he must consult those with whom he is accustomed 
to act. He has alse condescended to talk in a similar 
strain to a band of excursionists who visited him in his 
hermitage. These humble visitors were all Liberals, and an 
assemblage of five hundred Liberals is not at present 
an everyday occurrence. A playful reference to his usual 
pastime furnished him with an occasion for the instructive 
remark that cutting down trees was precisely the right 
work for Liberals, whose mission it is to hew down all that 
is rotten, and let in light and air for the benefit of all that 
is sound. Encouraged by finding him in so political a mood, 
his audience invited him to resume the Premiership, and, 
on his modestly remarking that he was too old, not only 
scouted the suggestion, but handsomely offered, when he 
really was old, to make him an Earl, That Mr. Guap- 
STONE is likely to abandon his purpose of retirement 
from ‘some is not very probable; but rest and leisure 
may have brought back an energy on which he scarcely 
counted ; and he may not be indisposed to take some op- 
portunity of again displaying the popular eloquence of 
which he is so consummate a master. Without over- 
working himself, Lord BraconsrieLp used to enliven the 
period of his exclusion from office by uttering occasional 
speeches which went like stings into the hearts of his 
opponents, and Mr. Giapstone may think that he, too, 
could doas much. Even if he shrinks from this limited 
amount of exertion, he may derive a legitimate satis- 
faction from the eagerness with which a _ prospect 
of his political reappearance is welcomed by many 
who are not perhaps very wise or very good judges 
of facts, but who cling to the statesman of their 
choice. These excursionists did not seem, for example, to 
know much about Wales. They thought it was princi- 
pally inhabited by wicked Conservatives, and Mr. Guap- 
STONE had to undeceive them and make them understand 
that, on the contrary, it was principally inhabited by worthy 
Liberals. But they were perfectly sincere in their enthu- 
siasm for their host, and afforded a new proof of what Lord 
BEACONSFIELD experienced when he was out of office, that 
the English people are singularly faithful in their political 
attachments, and will not allow a leader who has once 
attained real eminence to die out of their memory and 
their affectionate regard. 


THE TWO CHANCELLORS. 


ROM time to time faint indications are afforded of the 
mode in which the struggle in Turkey is regarded not 
only by Germany and Russia, but by the two directors of 


German and Russian affairs whose long alliance has exer- 
cised so remarkable an influence on the recent history of 
Europe. Whatever may be the issue of the Eastern com- 
plication which diplomacy and the fortune of war may be 
preparing, it isextremely unlikely that the hands of Prince 
Bismarck and Prince Gortcuakorr should not be traced ia 
the settlement, and some light on the mode in which they 
are likely to work can scarcely fail to be gathered from the 
study of their relations in the past. The volume recently 
reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mondes by M. K1aczxo, 
which professes to give a narrative of the careers of the 
two Cuance..ors, has therefore an immediate interest apart 
from that which it derives from what it has to tell of the 
past lives of men so famous. With many faults of style, a 
very vague theory of European politics, and an abundance 
of rather hazardous assertions, it has the merit of bringing 
into moderate compass much in the lives of the two 
Princes which it concerns the European world of to-day 
to know and remember. The Russian alliance enabled 
Prince Bismarck to have always a sure basis for the au- 
dacious mancenvres by which he first crushed Austria and 
then France, and finally made the German Empire. The 
German alliance was the pivot on which the policy of 
Prince Gorrcuakorr turned when he blotted out the ex- 
istence of Poland, advanced the dominions of Russia in 
Asia, and broke loose from the Treaty of Paris. Prince 
GortcHakorr was made Chancellor as soon as the Congress 
of Paris was finished, and although Prince Bismarck was 
not the head of the Prussian Ministry until 1863, yet their 
alliance may be said to have sprung out of the Crimean 
war, and the changes to which it gave rise. An old 
friendship, renewed and increased during Prince Bismarcx’s 
residence as Prussian representative at St. Petersburg, 
prompted a cordiality between them which was rapidly 
strengthened by the perception of how much each could 
serve the other, and by a common hatred of Austria. Prince 
BismakckK set out with the purpose of aggrandizing Prussia, 
Prince GorTcHAKOFF with the purpose of restoring to 
Russia the eminent position of which the Crimean war had 
deprived her. Austria was the first obstacle that stood in the 
way of each, and each found his first support in the favour 
of France. The Emperor NApoLeon was bent on pursuing 
the policy which had led to the introduction of Italy to 
the councils of Europe. To free Italy it was necessary to 
humiliate Austria, and to effect this the Emperor wished to 
have on the rear of Austria Russia as a friendly ally, and 
to raise up in Germany itself the rival power of Prussia. 
The hasty peace of Villafranca arrested for a moment the 
exertions of the Emperor on behalf of Italy ; but the ink of 
the treaty by which peace was confirmed was scarcely dry 
before the treaty began to be regarded as a dead letter. 
Seven years elapsed before Austria retired from Italy alto- 
gether, and during those seven years France, Prussia, and 
Russia worked all in the same direction. For different 
reasons all wished to see Austria crushed ; but the position 
of Austria was far too strong to be overturned by the 
Northern Powers, had not France concurred for the sake of 
Italy. If Italy did not exist, Prince Bismarck said, it would 
be necessary to invent her. But Italy did exist, and it was 
through the existence of Italy that the CuanceLtors first 
found the means of shaping their policy to its destined 
ends. 


During the years which followed the Crimean war Prince 
Gorrcuakorr described his policy as one, not of sulking, 
but of meditating. He held aloof, thinking how to shape 
things to the profit of Russia. And he had much to 
meditate on. The Polish insurrection of 1863 gave Prince 
BIsMARCK an opportunity of rendering a great service to 
his Russian friend ; for while Austria did its best to aid the 
insurrection without openly countenancing it, and the 
Western Powers applauded the gallant efforts of the Poles 
to make themselves once more a nation, Prussia openly 
proclaimed that its sympathies were with Russia, and 
entered into a military convention by which the Rassian 
soldiery was authorized to follow Polish fugitives across 
the Prussian frontier. This was felt and acknowledged as 
a great service, and Prussia soon asked for and received its 
reward. It attacked Denmark, and reaped the spoils of 
war with the concurrence of Russia. This was the first 
marked step in the new policy of Russia, for the policy of 
Prince GorTcCHAKOFF was entirely new and opposed to all 
the traditions of the Russian Foreign Office. One of the 
leading maxims of Russian statesmen had been that Russia 
should court, protect, and influence the smaller German States, 
so as to divide Germany and keep in check the two great 
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German Powers. It was a complete reversal of this policy to 
look calmly on while Prussia set aside the smaller States, 
put Austria into an equivocal and humiliating position, 
and appropriated the harbour of Kiel. The Emperor 
Napoieon remained faithful to the cause of Italy, and 
cherished the notion that Prussia must be treated as the 
Piedmont of Germany, so that Austria might be en- 
dangered by the presence of an ambitious enemy on either 
flank. Then began the series of manceuvres by which 
Prince Bismarck played with France, leading the Emperor 
on, dazzling him with hopes of gain, and at last leaving 
him out in the cold. First the Emperor hoped to play the 
_ of arbiter between the combatants in a struggle which 

e expected to be long and indecisive; then, when the 
brilliant and rapid success of Prussia made him change 
his views, and see that he must take some strong step if 
he wished his voice to be listened to, he was persuaded to 
stay his hand by the prospect of compensation on the left 
bank of the Rhine. Fortitied by his intimate alliance with 
Russia, Prince Bismarck only made suggestions to with- 
draw them. It was discovered that it was impossible to 
cede an inch of German soil; but it was hinted that 
France might get the compensation it wanted on the side 
of Belgium. The Emperor, who was at first honestly shocked 
by the suggestion, and denounced it asa scheme of robbery, 
was afterwards so frightened at the thought that he would be 
held to have been completely outwitted, that he authorized 
M. Benepetti to sketch the famous draft treaty which 
Prince Bismarck produced in 1870 with so striking a 
theatrical effect. ‘Time was gained, the Treaty of Prague 
was signed, and Prince Bismarck quietly informed M. 
Benepetri that he could not listen to proposals which he 
looked on as a device to embroil him with England. That 
Austria should be crushed may have seemed to Prince 
Gortcuakorr a proper retribution for what Russia con- 
sidered its ingratitude during the Crimean war; and the 
controversies that arose out of the Polish insurrection had 
so far alienated Russia from France that Prince Gortcna- 
koFF may have looked with satisfaction on the collapse of 
French diplomacy. But the absorption of large slices of 
German territory by Prussia, its mastery over all Germany 
north of the Main, and the treaties by which the military 
forces of Southern Germany were placed at its disposal, 
forced Prince GoxrtcHakorF to reveal his views as to what 
would be the effect on Russia of the creation of a new 
powerful military State on its borders. He did not hesi- 
tate to announce that Russia had nothing to fear from a 
united Germany, and, having formed this opinion, he 
steadily acted on it. The more Prussia gained in glory 
and strength, the more resolutely he stuck to the alliance 
which he so highly prized, and it was by the interposition 
of Russia that France was made to fight in 1870 without 
assistance, and was left to its fate by Europe. 


The Russian alliance was so eminently serviceable to 
Prussia that without it Prince Bismarck could not have 
hoped to effect the great things which he has accomplished 
to the admiration or astonishment of the world. The gain 
to Russia itself is not very striking or obvious. It is true 
that, by backing Prussia, and by Prussia, when backed, 
happening to win, Russia was enabled to keep out of Euro- 
pean complications and devote its strength to its Asiatic 
conquests. It is also true that one of the fruits of the 
alliance was the repudiation with impunity by Russia of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Paris for the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. But it is difficult to believe that Russia 
has been more strengthened by the acquisition of Khiva 
and Bokhara than she has been weakened by having to 
reckon with so powerful a neighbour as united Germany ; 
and in 1870 Russia only got in a rude and clumsy manner, 
and so as to insult England and to shake all confidence in her 
faith, what she probably might have got by patient waiting 
with general good will. It conld not have been merely tocom- 
paratively small gains of this sort that Prince GortcHakorr 
was looking when he aided for so many years with so steady 
a purpose the aggrandizement of Prussia. He must be 
credited with a policy larger and more farseeing. He 
calculated that the conquering Power which he helped 
to establish would be a Power inclined to stand aloof from 
the burning questions of Turkey and the East. He knew 
that the conquered Powers which he helped to humi- 
liate were disposed or obliged to concern themselves with 
these questions. France had played a leading part in the 
Crimean war, was sometimes moved to protect the Chris- 
tians of the Roman communion, and had in her day dreamt 
of making the Mediterranean a French lake. Austria 


cannot hear the name of Turkey mentioned without shud. 
dering, and feeling for her sword. There has never at any 
point in the history of the alliance of the two CHANCELLORS 
been a trace of anything like a compact between them 
by virtue of which Russia was to gain definite advantages 
or support in the East. It may be safely assumed that the 
views of Prince GortcuakorrF have been of ageneral character, 
and that what he has hoped to gain by the alliance has 
been to shift the centre of power from nations jealous of 
Russia in the East to a nation by which such a jealousy 
would not be felt. Prince Bismarck has been prudent 
enough to fall in with this view, has talked of the East as 
a matter which did not concern him, and has even been 
known to announce that he never tock the trouble to read 
despatches from Constantinople. Whether this indiffer- 
ence was real and permanent, or affected and temporary, 
it is too soon to judge as yet. It may be doubted whether 
the guide of the foreign policy of Germany can long feel 
or act as if it were a matter of no moment to him in 
whose hands is placed the control of the Danube. But 
at any rate it is useful to have a conception of what the 
policy of Prince Gorrcnaxorr has been during his long 
tenure of office, even though it may seem not improbable 
that, like other bold and clever men, he has raised a spectre 
which he cannot lay. 


THE HOME RULE CONFERENCE. 
A MEETING of English Home Rule Delegates at 


Dablin is not an important event. Industrious 
inquirers have discovered Acts of Parliament which are 
supposed to render assemblages of delegates illegal, and 
the Home Rule managers themselves affect to suffer 
a grievance under the Convention Act; but it is not 
worth while to examine the language of statutes which 
could not advantageously be enforced. In former times Par- 
liament was, perhaps not without reason, jealous of mock 
representative assemblies; but it is really immaterial 
whether demagogues affect, truly or falsely, to have been 
elected by their accomplices. ‘The noxious influence of 
clubs is inseparable from an unwholesome condition of 
society, and it is entirely independent of any process or 
pretence of election. The Catholic Association, the 
Birmingham Union, the Chartist body, and the Corn Law 
League were all in their turn politically dangerons, though 
the objects which some of them pursued were defensible 
and even expedient. None of these Societies assumed a 
representative character, although they of course derived 
their strength from the number of their members and 
sympathizing partisans. The Councils of Trade Unions 
are really elected by the general body of subscribers, and 
no question has ever been raised as to the legal character 
of their office. In all the large towns of England and 
Scotland Irish immigrants have long since established 
settlements, where their religious tenets and the stage of 
civilization which they have reached keep them perma- 
nently apart from their neighbours. The most industrious 
and thritty Irish gradually rise into a superior class; and 
in one or two generations they are merged in the general 
population. The rest of the body are easily governed by 
demagogues, who, since the latest extension of the suffrage, 
exercise considerable influence in Parliamentary elections. 
Some years ago the Fenians ventured to commit outrages 
in London and Manchester; but, if the experiment had 
been tried on a larger scale, a numerical minority would 
have found that it was indiscreet to appeal to physical 
force. The managers of the Home Rule agitation have 
lately organized the Irish voters in Great Britain into 
societies or clubs for promoting the disruption of the 
United Kingdom. In some of the larger towns they dis- 
pose of three or four thousand votes, which are given, 
without reference to public intenests or political theories, in 
favour of the candidate who is willing to purchase support 
by unscrupulous concession. 

It was by the aid of enemies of the English connexion 
that Mr. Cowen secured his seat for Newcastle, and Mr. 
Jacob eBricht for Manchester. In the late contest at 
Leeds the Radical candidate bought his victory by an 
undertaking to support Mr. Burt's fictitious inquiry into 
the expediency of Home Rule. There is no doubt that for 
some time to come similar bargains will be proposed and 
concluded in every borough which is happy enough to con- 
tain a considerabie Irish population; but fortunately a 
reaction against the worst kind of traflic in votes is certain 
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to occur. When the Liberal party obtained an over- 
whelming majority at the general election before the last, 
it was observed that all the county divisions and nearly all 
the boroughs of Lancashire returned Conservative members. 
Mr. Grapstone himself was defeated in one division of the 
county, and Lord Harrineron, notwithstanding the great 
and merited influence of his family, in another. The 
singular exception to the prevailing Liberalism of the time 
could only be explained by the prejudice of the native in- 
habitants of Lancashire against the numerous Irish resi- 
dents. Mr. Guapsrone had appealed to the country almost 
exclusively on issues of Irish policy ; and the Lancashire 
electors, by a natural confusion of thought, objected to all 
concessions which were likely to gratify their troublesome 
neighbours. The same results are certain to follow similar 
causes. Even the democratic electors of Newcastle and of 
Leeds will learn to resent the deliberate and ostentatious 
antagonism of the Home Rule faction to national in- 
terests. In those towns, as in Lancashire, the Irish are 
not likely to be popular; and it will gradually be found 
intolerable that they should control the borough elections. 
The inevitable revulsion of feeling will tend to the dis- 
advantage of the party which is now supported by the 
Home Rule League. It is true that at Manchester a Con- 
servative candidate was not ashamed to accept the condi- 
tions proposed by the managers of the Irish section ; but 
the easy success of Mr. Jacos Bricur will probably be a 
warning against any future attempt to tollow a bad 
example. At Leeds the Conservative candidate consulted 
his own self-respect by declining the Home Rule pledge, 
and probably he would have derived no advantage from 
compliance. For the present Mr. Burt and his associates 
naturally rejoice in the sinister advantage which they 
have obtained. 


It is not yet known whether the indigenous Home Rule 
League is prepared to agree with the English delegates in 
the whimsical proposal that the head-quarters of the Asso- 
ciation should be transferred to London. When the Dutch 
commenced their struggle for independence, they scarcely 
thought of selecting Madrid as their political capital, nor 
did it in modern times occur to Mazzint to place the centre 
of his organization at Vienna. The Home Rule delegates 
will probably represent to Mr. Burt and his colleagues that 
they are resident in England, and that they have no desire 
to quit it. The services which they have lately rendered 
to the cause at Leeds and Manchester will possibly be re- 
peated in some of the London boroughs. No town in 
England or Scotland is likely to emulate the felicity of 
New York, which is governed and plundered by an Irish 
Corporation ; but still the delegates may be able to prove 
that Irishmen have better prospects of advancement among 
the hated and heretical aliens of Great Britain than in their 
own less wealthy country. The arguments for the proposed 
migration will be plausible and forcible; yet it would seem 
to a Saxon understanding a paradoxical reason for the 
independence of Ireland that it is inseparably connected 
by the habits and residence of a large part of the popula- 
tion with the rest of the United Kingdom. The electoral 
power which the Irish have proved that they possess in 
some parts of England would seem to be inconsistent with 
a claim to separate representation and government. If 
Home Rule is ever seriously discussed in the Imperial Par- 
liament, its opponents may perhaps have the curiosity to 
inquire whether the Irish are to govern, not only their own 
island, but Great Britain. If Home Rule, or Mr. Smyru’s 
alternative of the repeal of the Union, were conceded to- 
morrow, the Irish clubs of Leeds and Manchester would 
still have some thousands of votes to dispose of; and as 
long as the market was not spoiled by the disgust of the 
indigenous constituency, they would, as at present, find 
accommodating purchasers. Any other pledge, as, for in- 
stance, an undertaking to impose duties on English imports 
into Ireland, would be as readily given as the promise to 
support an inquiry into the advantages of Home Rule. It 
has been said of Napouron, and the saying has been since 
applied to a living statesman, that he had a conception of 
the meaning both of rights and of duties. His only 
peculiarity was that he thought that all the rights were his 
own, and that all the duties were incumbent on other 
people. The Home Rule delegates also exercise political 
rights in all parts of the United Kingdom, but they ac- 
knowledge no duties except to Ireland. 

Although the advocates of separation profess to represent 
a united community, few countries are subject to more 
inveterate feuds than Ireland. Mr. Sauyra, in a speech 
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which has become tamous, fiercely attacked Mr. Burt’s 
method of dismembering the United Kingdom, because it 
was not as immediately and ostensibly complete as his own 
claim of entire legislative independence. Ditference, indeed, 
of procedure would become comparatively immaterial when 
the common object of separation was attained. Mr. Burt’s 
local Parliament and Mr. Smyra’s national Parliament 
would be equally contemptuous of the federal relation to 
be established by Home Rule, and of the allegiance to the 
Crown which the Repealers affect to retain. The verbal 
controversy between Home Rale and Repeal took a tangible. 
form in Dublin. The Nationalists, or avowed Fenians, 
denounced the imposture of Home Rule; but in a fight 
which ensued the more thoroughgoing patriots were con- 
futed by the argument of superior force. Their principal 
orator professed to bean admirer of O'Donovan Rossa, who 
has lately, at an entertainment given to him by the Mayor 
and Town UVouncil of San Francisco, publicly proposed 
that the resident Irish should set fire to the principal towns 
in Great Britain. If his advice is adopted, Radical English 
members will not find it for their interest to sapport Home 
Rule at the next general election. It ‘would be still more 
difficult to reconcile the Fenians and the Orangemen of 
the North than to induce the enemies of the English 
connexion to keep the peace amongst themselves. The 
annual or periodical faction fights of Belfast are rough 
indications of a deep-rooted antagonism between two 
sections of the community. One of the chief festivals 
of the principal saint of the Roman Calendar is habitu- 
ally selected for the purpose of advertising the union 
of Catholic devotion with political disaffection. Both 
purposes of the display are equally offensive to the Pro- 
testant population, which with good reason values the 
connexion with England as the best security for its liberty 
and rights. ‘The Catholic clergy are said, much to their 
credit, to have objected to the desecration by disorderly 
mobs of a religious anniversary. The leader of the Orange- 
men also exhorted his co-religionists to respect in the ad- 
verse party the license which they claim for themselves 
of political and religious processions. Nevertheless, the 
Fenian or Home Rule faction thought it necessary to 
march through the streets with obnoxious banners and 
with bands playing party tunes. They probably would 
have done no material harm if they had been allowed to 
indulge with impunity in the comparatively innocent pas- 
time of annoying their neighbours and enemies. The Pro- 
testants unfortunately accepted the ambiguous challenge, 
and a general riot ensued. The police and the magistrates 
appear to have done their duty; but for several days they 
found it impossible to suppress the petty civil war. The 
Orangemen, who profess to be loyal to the Imperial Go- 
vernment, would scarcely obey the commands of pro- 
fessedly hostile rulers. Mr. Burr and his friends will not 
shrink from undertaking to establish political harmony in 
Belfast itself; but an abandonment by the Government of 
its duties to the Irish minority would be practically im- 
possible. It is difficult to suggest even the most conclusive 
arguments against Home Rule without an apparent ad- 
mission that the question is open to debate. 


FRANCE, 


HE recess in France gives a rich promise of wholesome 
dulness. It is the first summer of which this could 

be said with any confidence. There have been uneventful 
vacations in other years, but they have been more unevent- 
ful in performance than in expectation. There were abun- 
dance of things that might have happened in them, only, 
as it turned out, nothing did happen. Even last year, when 
the Constitution was definitely settled, and France had only 
to wait for the elections which were to confirm or upset 
the judgment of the National Assembly, there was still a 
chance that the Monarchists might make some despairing 
effort during the autumn. Affairs were in the hands of a 
distrusted Minister, and no one felt quite sure as to the 
course they might possibly take. This year the Govern- 
ment enjoys a full measure of public confidence, and there 
is no section of the Opposition that is strong enough to be 
even suspected of conspiring against the public tranquillity. 
The straightforward good faith of Marshal MacMaunon has 
been the main cause of this happy state of things. It was 
long before the discontented spirits of the Right Centre 
could believe that he was not their creature. He had pulled 
so well with M. Burret, and, still earlier, with the Duke of 
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Broauie, that the partisans of these two politicians mistook 
@ constitutional determination to abide by the advice of his 
Ministers for a personal determination to be guided by 
these particular Ministers. This is probably the explana- 
tion of the rumours about the Marsuat’s relations with his 
sent Cabinet which were so prevalent some months ago. 
he Right Centre could not be convinced that power had 
really passed out of their hands, and when they found that 
the Cabinet was acting in opposition to them, they at 
once evolved a report that the Cabinet did not express the 
views of the PresipENnt, and that it would shortly be re- 
modelled in order to make it express them. The theory 
may easily have been the result of honest self-deception. 
The Maxsuat was all they had to cling to in the Consti- 
tution, and it was proportionately hard to give him up. 
The Chamber of Deputies had failed them; the support 
of the Senate could not be counted on; and, if the tie 
which bound them to the Presipenr was equally weak, 
they would be as weak at Versailles as they had shown 
themselves to be in the country. Marshal MacManon soon 
scattered all these visions to the winds. He authorized 
the very Minister whom he was supposed most to dis- 
trust to declare his full confidence in his advisers, and 
under the influence of this decisive puncture the bubble at 
-once collapsed. Whatever else may happen this autumn 
there is no fear of a Ministerial crisis. 


Those who are satisfied that the existing Republic is the 
best Government that France is likely to get, will rejoice at 
the advent of this salutary political stagnation. It seems 
almost a contradiction in terms to say that France desires 
a humdram Government, and yet, for all that, it is strictly 
true. The really important element in the political situ- 
_ ation for the last few years has been the birth of a 
new governing force. The French property-holders 
have grown tired of being governed for the good of 
other people, and have determined to see whether 
they cannot govern themselves for their own good. 

They had no active preference for the Republic, but 
they had a more or less active distaste for every form 
of monarchy, and the Republic happened to be the Govern- 
ment in possession. As such they accepted it in 1871, 
stood by it in spite of Royalist intrigues in 1873, and deti- 
nitively voted tor it in 1876. But these men think of a 
Government as of something to be quietly enjoyed rather 
than as of something to be enthusiastically defended, and 
if the Republic does not bring tranquillity at home as well 
as peace abroad, they will feel that it has not answered 
their expectations. In their eyes political stagnation is an 
essential part of political tranquillity. They have not 
learned our English indifference to abstract discussion. 
Words have a frightening power for them as well as 
deeds, aud a recess in which the first principles 
of government were debated in every newspaper would 
not conduce to that uninterrupted devotion to their farms, 
their factories, or their vineyards, which fills so large a 
place in their political ideal. The strength of the Republic 
and the exhaustion of rival parties promise to give them 
the repose that they desire. The autumn of 1876 may be 
as unexpectedly exciting as some of its predecessors have 
been unexpectedly tame; but all present probabilities point 
the other way. 
French Ministers do not need, at any rate do not take, 
so long a holiday as English Ministers. Mr. Cross will 
robably not talk politics again before October; but M. pg 
RCERE has been making a speech in the country before 
the Legislature is well out of Versailles. There was 
nothing in what he said to weaken the impression of rest 
which belongs, and ought to belong, to the recess. Nothing 
-can be more soothing than his sketch of a truly Republican 
policy—to pay our debts, to provide for the necessary 
expeuses of the country, and to develop the public wealth 
by the best financial expedients. Such a definition as this 
is precisely what the class of which we have been speaking 
are in search of. They want a Governmert under which 
they can be politicians without taking any active part in 
politics, and M. ps Marcére offers them what they are in 
search of The best Republican is he who most 
diligently helps the Republic to do its proper work; 
and if the function of the Republic is to pay the 
public debt and to provide for the public expenditure, 
the best Republican will be he who shows most of that 
steady devotion to business which, by enriching the 
country, enables it to bear taxation, and so to find money 
for both these great ends. The man who is fond of 


speech-making, who is a diligent reader of newspapers, 


who is active on political Committees, does nothing to 
carry out the programme of the Republic, as it is stated 
by the Republican Mrisrer of the Inrekior, in comparison 
with the man who goes early to his field or his counting. 
house and comes back late, and never allows his mind to 
wander in the interval from the matters immediately before 
him. Oratory will not pay off the national burdens, politi- 
cal correspondence will not increase the national revenue; 
but the industry which, without a thought of anything 
beyond the work in hand, devotes itself steadily to making 
money, is all the time providing the materials out of which 
a good Finance Minister will compass both objects. 

M. pe Marcére touched very happily on the two dangers 
in which, according to Conservative predictions, the Re- 
public will ultimately involve France. Socialism, he 
admits, may lie concealed in a tax-paper ; but no Govern- 
ment is so likely to be on its guard against its approach in 
this guise as the Government which enlists the largest 
number of interests in its support. In a country where 
visible property is less diffused than it is in France this 
argument would lose much of its force. Those who have 
something would not be conspicuously more numerous than 
those who have nothing, and it needs this patent superiority 
to make the holders of property derive comfort from 
the reflection that the Government rests on a thoroughly 
popular basis. But in France, where outside the great 
towns the holders of property are in a visible majority, 
this reasoning is likely to be exceedingly persuasive. M. 
pe Marcére’s treatment of the religious danger is equally 
ingenions. The interests of religion are not, he says, 
really threatened. It is only those who assume to be the 
privileged defenders of religion, while they pay but little 
attention to its obligations, that try to persuade people that 
there is any danger ahead. If religion were known to be 
as safe under the Republic as it really is, their occupation 
would be gone. They dare not admit that religion 
runs no risk in the hands of the French people. 
Consequently they have to conjure up imaginary assaults, 
and to shut their eyes to the fact that France does not 
forget the respect due to the Church, because she is equally 
determined that the Church shall not forget the respect 
due to the State. This is much more reassuring language 
than a specific declaration that the Republic will protect 
religion. The ordinary French Conservative does not par- 
ticularly wish to see religion protected, because he knows 
that protection generally implies an addition to the 
ecclesiastical budget. He only wants to be con- 
vinced that religion is not going to be attacked, 
that the Government have no sympathy with those 
violent anti-clerical outbursts which delight the Radi- 
cals, and carry with them so unpleasant and revolution- 
ary a flavour. For himself perhaps he would not much 
mind if there were no State religion in France, and if the 
salaries of the clergy were applied to the extension of rail- 
ways. But he knows that a change of this magnitude in 
one direction is sometimes associated with equally Radical 
changes in directions that touch him more nearly; and a 
Government which gives no excuse to the Church to call 
itself injured, while at the same time it shows it no special 
favour, will come very near to his notion of a Government 
with a reasonable ecclesiastical policy. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE IN AMERICA, 


oo laudable appetite of the Coppen Club for infor- 
mation on the subject of public expenditure has been 
gratified by various foreign correspondents who have 
enumerated the forms by which, in the United States and 
elsewhere, the Legislature controls the expenditure of the 
Government. Both branches of Congress have a proper 
machinery of Committees which investigate the estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and in the last resort the 
President may, if he thinks fit, veto the Appropriation 
Bil. Althongh it is forbidden by law for any department 
to incur expenditure not sanctioned by the Legislature, the 
provision is, as in other countries, habitually evaded, and 
in every Session Deficiency Bills are passed. The reciprocal 
independence of the President and Congress renders it 
more probable that the expenditure of the Government 
should be practically controlled by the Legislature in the 
United States than in England. A Minister with & 
majority in the House of Commons has no serious oppo- 
sition to fear when he proposes the outlay which he 
deems necessary for the public service, The Treasury is 
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in fact often more anxious than the House of Commons to 
cut down unnecessary expenditure. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer looks to the necessary provision of revenue to 
cover the Estimates, while independent members of Par- 
liament, who are not responsible for finding the money, 
are often disposed to provide more liberally for those 
departments of the public service in which they may take 
a special interest. A notice of motion for the rejection or 
reduction of any item is in general intended only to furnish 
an opportunity of criticism on some administrative detail. 
The assurance of the Minister that the money is required 
is for the most part accepted as conclusive. In the United 
States the co-ordinate jurisdiction of the Senate with the 
House of Representatives in financial matters furnishes a 
check not only on extravagance, but on the frequent subor- 
dination of the public interest to considerations of party 
convenience, The majority in the House not unfrequently 
exercises its financial functions as well as its legislative 
powers with the greater indifference to consequences 
because it knows that the Senate will repair its errors 
before they can produce any mischievous effect. The cheap 
purchase of popularity is facilitated by the present 
antagonism between the two branches of the Legislature. 
A Democratic House entertains just confidence in the 
disposition of a Republican Senate to counteract reckless 
financial proposals. The community in general, as far as 
it feels any interest in the subject, regards the Senate as 
more responsible than the House, while partisans of course 
approve the measures of their own political allies. 

During the last Session the Democratic party displayed 
a zeal for retrenchment which was, like all other recent 
legislative proceedings, intended to affect the approaching 
Presidential election. There were two main reasons for 
the sudden pursuit of economy. The Presidential canvass 
is expensive; and the Republicans mainly rely for funds 
on the percentages which office-holders are expected to 
contribute for the benefit of the party. The Opposition 
justly thought that a reduction of Republican salaries would 
do more than any other measure to cripple the pecuniary 
resources of the enemy. A sweeping reduction of salaries was 
also thought likely to revive the irritation against the Repub- 
licans which caused the reaction of 1874. The last Congress 
was well advised in doubling the inadequate salary of the 
President, and probably there may have been suflicient 
reasons for similar liberality to members of Congress; but 
the enactment which made the increase of pay retrospective 
was justly regarded as cynically indelicate. As a large 
part of the Republican majority had also been suspected 
or convicted of pecuniary corruption, it is not surprising 
that the constituencies took the earliest opportunity of 
rebuking their greediness for gain. Although the State 
elections of 1875 proved that the reaction was only tran- 
sitory, the Democrats not unnaturally supposed that it 
might be advantageous to remind the people of the former 
delinquencies of the Republicans. It was probably for this 
reason that in the last Session they proposed reductions 
amounting to 6,000,000. or 7,000,0001, in the Estimates. 
The proposed saving extended to all the principal branches 
of the public service; and it was apparently projected 
without the smallest reference to administrative efficiency 
or to the public interest. The Coppen Club would probably 
have admired the policy of the House if it had been intro- 
duced by a Republican majority; but even the sternest 
advocates of low estimates will naturally suspect the motives 
of the Democratic party. The Presipenr himself, the 
Ministers, and diplomatic agents, were subjected to reduc- 
tions of salary which were designed rather as affirmations 
of a questionable principle than as means of financial relief. 
It was well known that the chiefs of American Legations 
had always been placed in an invidious position by their 
inability to maintain the scale of expenditure which is cus- 
tomary among their colleagues. It is not worth the while 
of a great and wealthy nation to spare the expense which 
may be necessary to relieve its representatives from morti- 
fication and anxiety. 

Of the effect on public servants at home of insuffi- 
cient salaries there have been many recent illustrations. 
Within five or six years many of the most conspicuous 
members of the Republican party have been unable to 
repel charges of vulgar corruption. A Vice-President of 
the United States, previously Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, sold his vote for a few hundred dollars; 
and it was notorious that some of his principal colleagues 
had shared his guilt. More recently a Cabinet Minister has 
confessed that he has sold offices at his disposal; and the 
most confidential agent of the PresipEent himself has pro- 


bably connived at a conspiracy todefrand the revenue. The 
persons who are involved in scandals of this kind have 

scldom any private fortune ; and they are compelled to live 
in one of the most expensive towns in the world on 

absurdly inadequate incomes. Two contemporancous facts 
are not necessarily related as cause and effect; but it is 
generally assumed that obvious temptation has some bear- 

ing on admitted guilt. The remedy which the House of 
Representatives proviaei tor general corruption was to 

furnish it with an additional motive and excuse. The 
allowance of 5,000l.a year to the President, which was. 
judiciously doubled by the last Congress, survived from a . 
time when the same nominal sum was worth twice as much 

as it is at present. The Ministers were paid on a proportionate 

scale; nor had the allowances to Senators or Representa- 

tives been increased since the establishment of the Union. 

A larger ostensible saving was effected by proposed 

reductions in the army and navy. There is no branch 
of expenditure in which the United States are less ex- 
travagant. An army of 25,000 men has to keep the 
Indians in check over a vast extent of country, with a 
consequent liability to occasional disasters. The regular 
army is also sometimes employed in the maintenance of 
order; and during General Grant's term of office it has 

been used in the South as a political instrument. The 
best comment on the reduction of the army is the late 
acquiescence of both the Senate and the House in General 
Suermay’s demand for an increase of the number of rank 
and file to the extent of ten per cent. of the whole force, 
The Senate had already, not perhaps to the disappoint- 
ment of the frugal majority of the House, refused to. 
concur in the preposterous scheme of reduction. 

The Cospen Club would perhaps decline to investigate 
the actual working of any system which provided technical 
security against misappropriation of public money. There 
can be no doubt that a corrupt or careless Legislature will 
render all formal securities useless. One of the Danish 
correspondents of the Clab explains the dislike of the Folke- 
thing to liberal salaries by reasons which probably apply te 
the United States. The peasants and their representatives are 
often willing to make liberal grants for public objects; but 
they seldom consent to give salaries exceeding in amount 
their own very small incomes. The ordinary American 
elector may probably object to allowances which would 
imply that a Minister or a member of Congress occupied ‘a 
high social position. It is not impossible that in England 
members of Parliament may be unconsciously influenced by 
a reference to their own circumstances. The differences of 
wealth and position among the constituencies would pre- 
vent electors from making similar comparisons. The 
House of Commons, though the social rank of the members - 
has not of late years been elevated, is on the average an 
extremely wealthy body; nor has it any temptation to - 
regard with surprise or jealousy the salaries of public. - 
functionaries which are on the whole higher than in any 
other country in the world. The comparatively small - 
remuneration of Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State 
is in some degree explained by the circumstance that high 
office is in most cases held by men of independent fortune. 
The small number of moderate pensions which are reserved 
for ex-Ministers of smaller means is in ordinary times 
quite sufficient to meet the claims on the fund. It is well 
worth while to consider the causes of the entire exemption 
of English public functionaries from the kind of corruption 
which has of late years become prevalent in the United 
States. The arrangements by which legislative bodies ex- 
ercise supervision over the public expenditure may be 
proper objects of curious inquiry; but they possess little 
practical importance. An Executive Government which 
enjoys the confidence of the country is most properly charged 
with the virtual control of the finances. The old theory 
that the House of Commons limits expenditure is passing 
into the stage of fiction. 


FIT. 


ee a new rule nora new religion is likely to 
be made popular by measles, and, considering that 
nearly a third of the population of Fiji died last year from 
this cause, and that the disease was introduced into the 
islands through the carelessness of certain oflicials, it is 
perhaps more wonderful that so many of the natives sould 
have stood by Sir Arruur Gorpon than that a few should 
have broken out into rebellion. Even the Fiji “devils ” 
are more reasonable than some professedly milder agitators 
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in this country. They saw that the measles had killed 
4,000 people, and they thought this a sufficient ground for 
rising against the Government under whose rule such a 
calamity had taken place. There are persons in England 
who take upon themselves to resist the authorities, not 
because the deaths from measles are so many, but because 
they are asked to make the deaths from smallpox fewer. 
The remnant of the Fiji cannibals regard the Christian 
inhabitants of the islands with a disgust which is partly 
religious and partly social. So long as Fiji remained 
independent, they appear to have given expression 
to this feeling in occasional descents from the 
mountains — descents which had the double object of 
destroying the enemies they hated, and furnishing them- 
selves with the food their souls longed for. From the 
annexation down to April last no open attack had been 
made upon the Christian villages, but the numbers of the 
cannibals had been increased by the relapse into heathenism 
of many of the newly converted tribes. Sir AnrHurR GoRDON 
had done his best to keep the peace. He had held meet- 
ings with the mountain tribes, and had explained the limits 
within which the British Government was willing to let them 
live as they liked. It unfortunately happens that when a civi- 
lized man has occasion to speak in this way to a savage man, 
it always turns out that the things which are forbidden to 
the savage man are precisely those which he wishes to do. 
It is of no avail to tell a Fiji cannibal that he will not be 
interfered with as regards freedom of speech or freedom of 
opinion. He wants to enjoy freedom of diet as well. 
When Sir Arravr Gorpon had said that there must be no 
more murder, no more abduction, and no more cannibal- 
ism, he had deprived the “ devils” of all that made life 
worth having. They could neither take proper ven- 
geance on their enemies nor show proper hospitality 
to their friends. They had been accustomed to inspire 
terror by making raids upon the Christian villages, and 
when they had filled their bag they had gone home to make 
merry over the contents. ‘I‘hey seem, however, to have 
heard Sir Artuur Gorpon patiently ; and he is himself of 
opinion that, but for the injudicious meddling of un- 
authorized agents, his object would have been attained and 
the outbreak would have been prevented. It would have 
been well if Sir ArrHur Gorpon had told us who these un- 
authorized agents were. The maintenance of order in a 
newly annexed territory is not so easy a business that we 
can afford to let it be interfered with by outsiders. The 
best place for an unauthorized agent in Fiji is the deck of 
an outward-bound ship. It might have been difficult to 
deal out this measure had the results of their unauthorized 
operations been more problematical ; but if the GovERNoR is 
certain that the recent troubles are due to the injudicious 
meddling of which he speaks, the sooner he gets rid of the 
meddlers the better. For the present, Fiji is not a soil 
on which nice speculations about the liberty of the subject 
can be safely encouraged. 


The outbreak came in April. A band of mountaineers 
descended upon the Christian villages, burnt some of them, 
murdered the inhabitants where they were not prevented 
by the resistance offered them, and in one case succeeded 
in eating eighteen women and children. Sir Arruur 
Gorpon’s action in this emergency was marked by com- 
mendable decision. He was not deterred from inflicting 
prompt punishment on the offenders either by regret at 
the failure of his efforts to pacify them, or by the con- 
sideration that they might have been misled by others. 
Two things were plain; the outrage that had been com- 
mitted, and the necessity of ensuring that it should never 
be committed again. In the first instance, however, he 
found himself without weapons and without men. New 
Zealand furnished the first in the shape of some Snider 
rifles, but the need was the less felt because the greater part 
of the troops employed were natives, armed and organized 
after their own fashion, and placed under the command of 
Mr. Arruur Gorpon, the GoverNor’s private secretary. 
This gentleman has received very high praise from the 
Governor, and he appears to have deserved it all. ‘“ Alone 
“with a force of over 1,200 men belonging to different 
“ tribes, and commanded by chiefs suspicious and jealous 
“* of each other, he has contrived to preserve entire harmony 
“between them, and has conducted his operations not 
“ only withouta check, but without a murmur of discontent.” 
The Governor further says that the chiefs have behaved 
excellently. The troops employed owe them a species of 
feudal allegiance which would havemade it impossibleto keep 
the force together if the chiefs had thrown any obstacles 


in the way. It is satisfactory to learn that Christianity 
seems to have genuinely humanized the islanders without 
in any way weakening their energy. They fought with great 
determination ; but, although they had many old scores to 
avenge on the cannibals, they treated the prisoners and the 
wounded well, even in moments of the greatest excitement. 
This is really creditable to the influence of their religion, 
because, as the GoveRNoR points out, Mr. Gorpoy, who was 
the only European present, had only a moral power over 
them, and would have been quite unable to restrain excesses 
if there had been any real desire to indulge in them. The 
Governor takes a natural pride in the fact, unparalleled per- 
haps in military finance, that the maintenance of 1,200 
men for two months has cost the Government 32l. ros. 
The explanation of course is, that the outlay fell on some 
one else. The force was officered by chiefs already in re- 
ceipt of Government pay, who have had no increase 
to their salaries while in the field, and the mien 
were simply rendering feudal service, and neither 
received nor expected to be paid for it. One in- 
cident of the war must have been exceedingly pic- 
turesque. The town of Bukatia stands on a “ vast mass of 
“rock, standing somewhat like the Acrocorinthus, above 
“the river and the plain.” The cannibals held it to be 
impregnable, and, to encourage them in defending it, an 
oracle was vouchsafed by the mouth of a priest. On the 
night before the assault, “ from the very top of the rock 
“ rang out the hoarse cry of the priest, audible nearly a 
“ mile off, ‘ Fire is unknown to my house in Bukatia.’” To 
us in England there is something touching in this final 
utterance of a tribal superstition which was to be de- 
throned the next day. But the assailing force was 
troubled by no such sentimental weakness. “ With one 
“ accord the whole beleaguering host shouted out in slow 
“and solemn tones the reply, ‘Wait till to-morrow.’ ” 
When to-morrow came the town was taken, and the temple 
burnt. 

When the fighting was over, there remained the difficult 
question, what was to be done with the prisoners? Were 
they to be treated as political offenders, or as ordinary 
criminals? Sir Arruur Gorpon decided that those 
of them who had actually slain unoffending women 
and children should be tried as murderers, and, 
inasmuch as the women and children had in some 
cases been roasted alive, there is no need to feel 
any pity for the fourteen cannibals who were hanged 
or shot. On the principle that common hatreds go as far 
as common loves to bind men to one another, the well- 
affected islanders ought to be drawn more closely than 
before to the British Government. They have experienced 
its value as a deliverer, since, though the troops employed 
in breaking up the cannibal strongholds were natives, they 
had shown themselves incapable of self-defence against 
these same foes when they had not the advantage of Kuro- 
pean organization. It is to be hoped that the good feeling 
which may fairly be expected to grow out of this joint war- 
fare against the cannibals will not be clouded by any of the 
social questions which promise to present themselves for 
settlement in Fiji. The Correspondent of the Daily News 
gives an alarming sketch of the difficulties likely to arise 
between the white planters and the natives. The former, he 
says, “‘demand Crown titles for their lands, and facilities 
“for obtaining ‘labour ’”—labour in this case meaning the 
inhabitants ot the various groups of islands lying near to 
Fiji. Enough is known of the dispositions of an English 
settler planted in the midst of natives who may be in- 
disposed either to sell to him or to work for him on what 
he may call fair terms, to make it necessary for the 
Governor to be exceedingly cautious before giving the 
planters their own way on these points. Crown titles 
have before now been found convenient substitutes for the 
ordinary, but more costly, process of sale and barter ; and 
imports of coolies under Government protection have re- 
produced many of the evils of slavery. It is our duty to 
govern Fiji with at least as much regard to the interests 
of the islanders themselves as to the interests of the English 
planters. If the latter were to get their own way without 
let or hindrance, the Christian natives might have reason 
to sigh for their old enemies the cannibals. 


THE RECORD AND MR. STANLEY. 


iG is curious to observe the strangely callous way in 
which a certain section of the religious press of this 


country regards the proceedings of Mr. H. M. Sranter 
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in Africa. The original —_ of the enterprise was of 
course to supply the traveller’s employers, the New York 
Herald and the Daily Telegraph, with sensational corre- 
spondence; but it has since become invested with a sort 
of missionary halo, and it seems to be assumed that 
in such a case the ordinary rules of humanity and morality 
justifiably suspended. Mr. Srantey happened in one 
of his letters, when speaking of the highly lucrative trade 
which might be developed in certain parts of Africa, to 
touch upon the opening for religious efforts which he 
thought he also saw in that country, and mentioned that 
he had himself, though, he admitted, not much of a theolo- 
gian, summarily converted a t King, who had there- 
upon declared Christianity established, and placarded the 
Ten Commandments as the law of the land. The sudden- 
ness of M’Txsa’s conversion at the hands of the newspaper 
Correspondent did not suggest much confidence in its 
solidity, and it was evident to any reasonable person that 
Mr. Sranuey’s acquaintance with the country was too 
slight and superficial for his offhand proposals on such 
a question to be seriously accepted. However, the pic- 
turesque and romantic style in which he dealt with 
the subject produced a strong impression on some well- 
meaning persons in this country, and funds were provided 
for the despatch of missionaries to carry out Mr. STanLey’s 
great idea. What may come of this remains to be seen ; 
but in the meanwhile Mr. Srantey has been carrying on 
operations of his own, some of which are, especially con- 
sidering the religious objects he professes to have in view, 
of a rather extraordinary kind. The Record is in ecstasies 
over the achievements of this good and great man as a 
= of the missionaries, and suggests that “the 

hs of the Gospel of Peace” is evidently on the 
work, 


We cannot say that the record of Mr. Sran.ey’s exploits 
leaves exactly this impression on our mind. He appears 
to have repeatedly attacked the natives without any serious 
provocation. It was natural that in such a region as he 
visited a stranger should be received with some suspi- 
cion; but the methods which he took to dissipate the 
apprehensions and gain the confidence of the people were 
scarcely likely to promote that result, or to secure a 
friendly reception for those who might follow in his steps. 
Because the inhabitants of Bambireh Island, in Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, did not like his attempt to land on their 
beach, and seized a drum and some oars, he made a 
deliberate attack upon them, in which he himself took a 
prominent part. “I discharged,” he says, ‘“‘ my elephant 
“ rifle, with its two large conical balls, into their midst. 
“ My double-barrelled shot-gun, loaded with buck-shot, 
“was next discharged, with terrible effect ; for, without 
“ drawing a single bow or launching a single spear, they 
“fell back up the slope of the hill.” He thought, how- 
ever, that he observed some of them trying to launch 
canoes, and he set himself ‘‘ to single out with my rifles 
‘the most prominent and boldest of the enemy,” and did 
good execution. “Twice in succession I succeeded in 
“ dropping men determined on launching the canoes, and 
“ seeing the sub-chief, who had commanded the party that 
“took the drum, I took deliberate aim with my elephant 
“rifle at him.” He afterwards learned that the bullet 
killed the chief and two others behind him, and congratu- 
lates himself that this happy result “ had more effect on 
“the superstitious minds of the natives than all previous 
“or subsequent shots.” He goes on to tell how, seeing 
two other canoes loaded with men coming out, as he sup- 

, in pursuit—but it might have been for negotiation— 
“T permitted them to approach within a hundred yards of 
“ us, and this time I used the elephant rifle with explosive 
“ balls; four shots killed five men and sunk the canoes.” 
It is farther stated that the natives had ‘‘ fourteen dead and 
“ wounded with ball and buck-shot,” which Mr. Srantey 
admits is “a very dear payment for the robbery of eight 
“ ash oars and a drum,” which was the only offence really 
proved against the natives. _ Of the “intended massacre” 
of which he speaks there is no evidence except his own 
fancy, which may perhaps be taken as a result of the state 
of mind that leads him always to call the people on whom 
he was wantonly making war with his superior weapons the 
“enemy.” Even this is not enough for the Christian hero 
whom the Record, knowing these things, so much admires. 
There is another instalment of Mr. Stanuey’s correspon- 
dence, in which he relates how he took the trouble to go 
back to Bambireh, and kill some more people. His mood 


on this interesting occasion is graphically described. 


Srantey, like Mr. Aubert Grant in his famous speech, 
sees @ church-spire shining through the gloom. The 
“* Uganda of the future is painted in the robe of civili- 
“ zation,” with “each gentle hill crowned with a happy 
“ village and spired church, from which the bells sounded 
“the call to a gospel service.” Yet what deadly de- 
signs were being deliberately formed in his mind during 
this period of repose, which is described as ‘“ sweet as the 
“‘ Sabbath-day to the toil-worn mariner! ” His recollection 
of the “fight with the Wavuma and the battle of Kajuri,” 
he says, ‘served but to heighten our enjoyment of 
“ our rest, and to inspire in my heart and in those of my 
“ semi-barbarous co-mates in peril a feeling of devout 
“ thankfulness to Divine Providence for our protection ”— 
that is to say, for the possession of the improved rifles and 
explosive bullets with which he attacked the frightened 
natives, for no other reason, so far as we can make ont, 
than because they very naturally doubted his motives for 
visiting their country—but it also suggested some other 
thoughts of a less devout kind. 


And here we have an example of the spirit of the 
Gospel of Peace which the Record so much admires :— 
“ Remembering the bitter injuries I received ”—theft of 
a drum and a few oars—‘ from the savages of Bambireh, 
“and the death by violence and starvation we had so 
“ narrowly escaped ””—apparently only a more or less pro- 
bable conjecture—“ I resolved, unless the natives made 
“ amends for their cruelty and treachery, to make war on 
“them.” One almost forgets for the moment that the man 
who thus talks of making war like a NapoLeon is only a 
newspaper reporter. “ Accordingly,” he goes on, “ next 
“morning I prepared a force of 280 men, 50 muskets, 
“with 230 spearmen, and placed them in 18 canoes. 
“The natives of the place” (Bambireh) “ seemed to 
‘* know by instinct ”—or experience rather, for they must 
have remembered the elephant rifle and the explosive 
balls—“‘ that this was to be a day of trouble.” “In 
“half an hour the savages were all assembled in knots 
“and groups, and, after approaching within one hundred 
“yards of the beach, I formed my line of battle, the 
“ American and English flags waving as our ensigns.” 
This raises a very uncomfortable question as to the use of 
the English flag, and also of the American flag. Here is 
an expedition got up for commercial purposes by a pair 
of notorious newspapers, and it takes the form of what is 
practically filibustering—and this outrage on a peaceful 
and comparatively unarmed people is held forth to the world 
as countenanced by the English and American flags. This is 
surely a question worth the attention of the two Foreign 
Ministers. ‘‘ I ordered,” says STaNLEY, “a volley to be fired 
“ at one group which numbered about fifty, and the result 
“‘ was several killed and many wounded. . . . I then 
“ ordered the canoes to advance within fifty yards of the 
“shore, and to fire at close quarters”—this, it should 
be observed, was not in self-defence, but simply in 
pursuance of a policy of terrorism or revenge. the 
natives retreated, he made a feint of landing his men for 
the purpose of bringing the islanders down to the beach to 
resist an invasion, and so within range of his fire. Here, 
again, there was no military object in view, for the natives 
were retreating. The result was that “forty-two were 
“ counted on a field, lying dead ; and over a hundred were 
“seen to retire wounded, while on our side only two men 
“ suffered contusions from stones slung at us.” We have 
already remarked on Mr. Sraney’s way of assuming the 
timid natives to be “ enemies,” but any amount of alarm 
and hostility on the part of the natives would be suffici- 
ently accounted for by the fact that he advances on this 
village in the manner he himself describes :—“‘ Our sudden 
“ap ce on the scene, with drums beating, colours 
“ flying, and bugles blowing, drove the natives in a panic 
“from their fields and their houses,” especially when fol- 
lowed up by discharges of explosive bullets—which, by the 
way, are prohibited in civilized, though not, it would 
seem, in missionary, warfare. He next conceived the idea 
of opening a campaign against the Kitagwenda, but thought 
better of it, as he learned that they were a formidable body. 
“TI do not suppose,” he candidly confesses, “I have ever 
“ been guilty of such a hare-brained attempt as this before.” 
Mr. Srantey has since found that his plan of conciliating the 
natives and promoting Gospel teaching is, whatever the 
Record may think, a practical blunder. His last words 
are :—‘‘ Summing up all the chances remaining for me to 
“do good work without expending vainly my goods and 
“the health and energy left in me, I saw it was useless 
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“to sit down and launch invectives ”’—he had perhaps 
exhausted his other ammunition—“ against the intvactable 
“natives, and that it was far better and more manly to 
“harry on to other regions.” A significant commentary 
on Mr. Srantey’s policy and proceedings may be found in 
the ingennous remarks of his English attendant, a sort of 
Man Fripay, who regards him as “ the great master” —and 
who succinctly tells us—“ With our canoes and the Uganda 
“we went there to fight, and killed about forty or more, 
“and not oneof us gotascratch. . . . I cannot say 
“anything about the people. All I know, they are bad.” 

Yet the itecord “ gratefully transfers” Mr. Sranuey’s 
“narrative” to its columns without the faintest hint of 
reprobation or even of doubt as to the propriety of the 
operations in which he has been engaged; and assures the 
world that his expedition is part of ‘‘ a godly and religious 
“ work, which all Christians should follow with anxiety, 
“ and hope, and prayer.” 


THE THEORY OF ACTING. 


Tv would be interesting to discover, if one could, the reason of 
the belief common among civilized mankind that there are 
two arts the practice of which comes by nature. Almost every 
one cherishes a belief that he or she could write an excellent 
novel, and almost every oue believes in his or her inborn power of 
acting. Yet of all arts perhaps the actor’s is the one in which 
great success is most hardly attained. The delusion that it is 
easy to act has of course some foundation in fact. People 
of sensitive natures do find it easy enough, when their feelings are 
worked upon, to give some expression, which may be very striking, 
to their emotions. But the capacity for indicating a passing phase 
of passion is very far from involving the possession of 
the actor's power. Diderot, in his brilliant dialogue, Le 
Paradoxe sur le Comédien, has dwelt upon the fallacy, as he | 
thought it, of supposing that an actor's talent varies in 
proportion to the sensibility of his nature. The quality most 
necessary to a great comedian, says the first speaker in this 
dialogue, is judgment. He should have the coolness of a critical 
spectator ; much penetration, no sensibility; the art of imitating 
everything, or, which comes to the same thing, an equal aptitude 
for every kind of part. Grant your actor sensibility, the speaker 
urges, and how can he possibly play a part twice running with the 
same fire and effect ? may be full of passion at his first repre- 
sentation ; at his third he will be worn out and cold as marble. 
The truth of this statement to a certain extent is indeed almost 
‘obvious; though it might perhaps be well to substitute for “no 
sensibility” a sensibility held in check. It is impossible 
for human nature to support more than a certain amount of 
violent emotion; even if an actor could at will produce within 
himself at stated hours a turmoil of passion, the fatigue of the 
effort would wear him out. Diderot illustrates a part of his theory 
reference to Garrick, whom he had seen put his head between 
opening of two folding doors, and in the space of four or five 
seeonds produce upon his face an expression of ecstatic joy, of quiet 
ontent, of repose, of surprise, of amazement, of sadness, of 
fatigue, of fright, of horror, and, finally, of despair. Is it 
possible, he asks, that the actor’s soul should have felt all these 
sensations, and executed, in concert with his face, this kind of 
gamut? fe on to quote Garrick’s power of playing, at a 
moment’s notice, the scene of the pastrycook’s boy crying for the 
tarts that he had dropped, or a scene from Hamlet; and here 
Diderot makes a singular blunderin saying that the actor was equally 
pared to lament these tarts or, as Hamlet, “a suivre dans l’air 
e Sens d'un poignard.” This is a strange example of the passion 
for inaccuracy on all subjects connected with foreign languages 
which seems to possess even the greatest French writers. That 
Diderot should have mixed up Hamlet with Macbeth is perhaps | 
not more surprising than the singular information which Victor | 
‘Hugo has given us concerning the wapentake and the iron 
weapon. 
rl however, to the subject of the Paradoxe. “ J’insiste 
done,” says the first speaker, “et je dis Cest Textréme sensibilité 
ui fait les acteurs médiocres ; c'est la sensibilité médiocre qui fait 
la multitude des mauvais acteurs; et c'est le manque absolu de 
sensibilité qui prépare les acteurs sublimes.” This may possibly 
be going too far, as we have already suggested, but it seems 
clear enough that too great sensibility would be ruinous to an 
actor. Indeed it would be easy to multiply instances of actors 
who, by giving way to their own feelings, have failed to make 


any impression on their audiences. Diderot quotes Mme. Ricco- 
boni, who was a woman of the most exquisite sensibility, with | 
a complete knowledge of acting, and one of the worst actresses | 
that ever appeared on the stage. In the present day to illustrate | 

same mistake one may point to M. Mounet Sully, who | 
some time ago gave promise of becoming an actor of the 
highest calibre, but has failed to fulfil that promise, mainly 
in consequence of the unhappy belief which he apparently | 
entertains that acting should be spontaneous. He never knows | 
which side of the stage he is going to occupy at a given moment, 
or what precise intonation he will employ in a given speech. He 
seems to be an actor of impulse, and at times his impulse carries 


him bravely through ; but at others the result described as inevit- 
able by Diderot ensues—the actor feels that his fire is extinguished, 
and becomes either stiff and cold or overshoots the mark of passion 
by resorting to extravagant violence to work himself up to the 
desired condition. Kean would have made a good instance in 
support of the theory of Diderot’s first speaker. He was an actor 
of whom it has been said that he read Shakspeare as if by flashes 
of lightning, and this might seem to imply that he was an actor of 
mere impulse ; but it is recorded that Kean always knew exactly 
what plank of the stage his foot would reach at a particular 
moment, what inilexion his voice would take in a burst of 
Passion. 
Diderot, or, to be precise, his premier interlocuteur, relates various 
anecdotes to confirm his theory, the most amusing of which, too 
long to quote, tells of the way in which the scene of Eraste and 
Lucile, in Le dépit amoureur, was played by an actor and his 
wife who hated each other, and between every loving speech ad- 
dressed to each other, under their breath, the most bitter taunts, 
and played the scene with a brilliancy and depth of feeling that 
they had never before attained. Again, he tells how, on the first 
night of Inés de Castro, when the children appeared the pit 
began to laugh. Upon which Duclos, turning indignantly to 
them, exclaimed, “ Ris done, sot parterre, au plus bel endroit dela 
piéce.” The pit was rebuked to silence, the actress went back into 
her part, and soon her tears and her hearers’ began to fall. “Can 
it be,” asks the speaker, “that one can pass and repase in this 
way from one depth of feeling to another, from misery to anger, 
and from anger back to misery again? I do not believe it; 
but what I do believe is that Duclos’s rage was real and her 
misery assumed.” When Quinault Dufresne was playing Severus 
in Lvlyeucte, he had to make a contidence to one of his 
friends on a dangerous subject, and naturally spoke it in 
a low tone. The pit called out “Plus haut!”; to which 
he replied, “Et vous, messieurs, plus bas.” Lekain, as 
Ninias, “descends into his fathers tomb, there strangies his 
mother, and comes out with blood-stained hands. He is tilled 
with horror, his limbs tremble, his eyes stare vacantly, his hair 
seems to stand on end. Your own seems to catch the infeetion, 
terror seizes you. You feel as lost as he is.” At this moment, 
however, the speaker tells us, “ Lekain-Ninias” notices a diamond 
earring dropped by one of the actresses ; and in the midst of his 
simulated agony pushes it towards the wing with his foot. “ Kt 
eet acteur-J4 sent ? Cela ne se peut. Direz-vous qu'il est mauvais 
acteur? Je n'en crois rien. (Qu’est-ce done que Lekain-Ninias? 
C'est un homme froid qui ne sent rien, mais qui figure supérieure- 
ment la sensibilité.” An example of the same absence of real 
passion in an actor who by simulated passion drowned his audience 
in tears is found in a story of Garrick, which Diderot does not 
quote, coming oif in the most tempestuous scenes in Lear, taking 
snuff, talking and joking at the wing with as much unconcern as if 
he had never heard of such a person as King Lear. On the other 
hand, Macready used to be so imbued with the spirit of his part 
that when he played Richelieu he kept up at the wing the feeble 
walk and hacking cough he assumed on the stage. According to 
Diderot’s views, Garrick’s easy and rapid dropping of the passion 
of Lear would be a proof that he had no real passion, and for that 
reason was @ magnificent actor; but how can it be determined 
where acting ends and reality begins? Is it not at least possible 
that there might be as much acting in the one case as in the other— 
that the inditterence displayed by the actor when he left the scene 
was as much assumed as the passion which he exhibited on the 
stage. Garrick, as we know, was a man of great vauity, and there 
was certainly no surer way of producing an effect than by this 
rapid and complete change apparently of his whole nature. 
Diderot’s dialogue ends with two stories, one related by 
Aulus Gellius of a certain Paulus, who, playing Electra, brought 
in the urn containing the ashes of his own son, whom he had 
just lost, to represent those of Orestes, and. the reality of whose 
grief produced an extraordinary impression on the spectators. This 
story is told by the second speaker to combat the first one’s para- 
doxical theories ; and the first replies, in effect, that thisisno kind 
of proof that an actor ought to feel; that Paulus may very likely 
have been but a poor actor, and that this was not a piece of acting 
at all, but deserved to be ranked with the performance of A®sopus, 
chronicled by Plutarch, who worked himself up to such an extent to 
represent the rage of Atreus that he actually killed one of the 
slaves on the stage with a blow from his seeptre. “ C’était un 
fou,” says the first speaker, “que le tribun devait envoyer sur le 
champ au Mont Tarpéien.” “Comme il fit apparemment,” replies the 
second. “J’en doute,” resumes the first. “ Les Romains faisaient 
tant de cas de la vie d'un grand comédien et si peu de la vie d’un 
esclave!” He goes on to say, it is supposed that an orator is most 
impressive when he is excited or indignant. “ This,” he says, “1 
deny ; it is when he imitates indignation.” An actor makes an im- 
ression on his public, not when he is furious, but when he 
imitates fury successfully. In tribunals, in assemblies, everywhere 
where men want to mould the minds of others, they imitate , 
fear, or pity, to make these sensations felt by their hearers, ‘Ce 
que la passion elle-méme n/a pu faire, la passion bien imitée 
Vexécute.” 
It may be doubted, as we have said, whether Diderot’s premier 
interlocuteur does not push his theory too far. His position is 
that the actor should be absolutely cold and devoid of feeling. 
And so, in studying and practising his part, no doubt he should be. 
But when by hard work he has so perpen Be seem every word, 
every gesture, every inflexion of voice which he intends to use, that 
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his performance of the has become an instinctive or reflex 
action, then surely he may safely forget himself, if he can, in his 
pet In this case the process would be, not a double, but a 

iple one. The actor must first consider, supposing that he is 

ing to play Artaxerxes, what kind of man Artaxerxes was. 

ext he must determine upon the means by which to convey his 
impression of Artaxerxes to an audience. And, in the third place, 
having learnt how to make others believe him to be Artaxerxes, 
he may attempt to practise the same imposition upon himself. 


THE CAMBRIANS AT ABERGAVENNY. 


HE experiment of the Cambrian archeologists in the 
practice of choosing a local magnate for the presidency of 
their meeting at Abergavenny, and trusting instead to a leader of 
European distinction in archeology and history, has been high! 
successful. Under the influence of a competent President wor 
has been the order of the day, to the great discouragement of the 
usual camp followers who set chief store by the lunches and feastings 
which have on this occasion been conspicuous by their absence ; but 
the withdrawal of this vulgar attraction has resulted ina steady at- 
tendance of some seventy or eighty members at each excursion, with 
still larger numbers at the evening meetings. Good fellowship has in 
no wise deserted the ranks of Welsh antiquaries, but they have been 
mainly bent on sustained work and an honest carrying out of the 
me. The choice of Mr, Freeman as President had much to 
o with the enthusiasm and steadiness of the week’s work, for 
archeologists felt that they were under the guidance of one who 


could not ee forth weighty eneral principles in an inaugural 
address, butcould also grasp the real teaching which was presented by 


castles, churches, abbeys, and inscribed stones in the week’s ex- 
cursions. His inaugural address on the evening of the 14th of 
August gave a new impetus to the stone set rolling by him at 
Car: en last year, and was an eloquent exhortation to the task 
of writing the history of the Welsh nation, to which as yet no 
competent scholar seems disposed to gird himself. In support 
of his topic and its claims on European interest, he went into 
comparisons, showing that the Breton-speaking element of Brittany 
is a smaller relative part of Gaul than Wales is of Great Britain, 
and he noted, in the circumstance of the Celt of Britain preserving 
his name and tongue while the Celt of Gaul has lost his, “ one 
of the endless points of difference between the Teutonic conquest 
of Britain ont t the Teutonic conquest of the continental provinces 
of Rome.” The various aspects and bearings of the subject were 
skilfully indicated; and it was only when the quest was narrowed 
to the ideal historian, so hard to find where leaders are so few 
and workers so ill-equipped and so ill-disposed to buckle on 
their armour, that there was room for a sigh to think how often 
obvious truths must be reiterated before any one Welshman, 
nay, perhaps any “banded few,” shall arise—perhaps “ nostris 
ex ossibus”—to prove the possibility of the undertaking. 

But, instructive and inspiriting as was the President’s opening 
speech, he showed himself good for a great deal more than that 
n task. Throwing himself heartily into practical work, he 
revisited scenes familiar to him in the earlier days of his connexion 
with the Cambrian Society, and proved, especially in the part he 
took in the Tuesday's visit to Llanthony, how deeply impressed 
on his mind was the old charm of that beautiful ruin, his first 
impressions of which were 2 in 1855 in the Archeol. 
Cambr. iii. 1. Never was abbey or priory more clearly and ex- 
haustively elucidated than in Mr. Freeman's account of what is 
© be strictly correct) the Priory of Llanddewi yn Nant Honddi, or 

Church of St. David's in the Honddi valley. Step by step 
he led his hearers over the whole abbey, from the gate-house 
and prior’s buildings, past the parochial church (for which he 
claims the same date as for the rest), into the remains of the 
nave, including fragments of the triforium, and the parts still 
standing of the transepts, central tower, and choir. Its date 
as a whole he fixes, from certain criteria, at the very end of the 
twelfth century. One of these criteria is tle history of the two 
foundations which arose from the Austin canons dishking the old 
Llanthony, and migrating, within thirty years of their first planting, 
toa Lianthony at Gloucester. The two remained some time in 
the relations of mother and daughter, but after a longer space New 
and Old Lianthony became distinct monasteries, and that was the 
period oz ihe building on the Honddé. As Mr. Freeman expressed 
it in his paper of 1855, “the old ‘church would be neglected 
when the brethren were flitting toand fro by Severn and Hondda ; 
it would be rebuilt when the relations of the two foundations were 
finally settled, and the Monmouthshire Lianthony became a sepa- 
rate, if subordinate, institution.” A puzzle as to the date has been 
hitherto felt in man owing to the very 


wide segmental 
arch on the east end of the south 


It is said to be the finest in the kingdom, and its equal, we suspect, 
will be hard to find. In its vieinity a noble oak, with a of 
19 feet 7 inches in girth, was measured by a member. 


On the road to Llanthony a visit had been paid to the fourteenth- 
century church of Llandeilo Pertholey, the “long and short work” 
in whose windows and angles has been taken erroneously as sug- 
gestive of earlier date. Its curious features—the barrelled Somer- 
setshire roof, the chantry chapels, with wooden columns unique in 
character, and the fine oak carving, the firs® instance which the 
archeologists met of the long series of contrasts in Monmouthshire 
churches of grand woodwork with plain stone—were successively 
noted by Mr. Freeman and Mr. Parker. A difference between 
these rival lights of architecture as to the inference that in 
“ long and short work,” because the stones were placed as carpenters 
would place them, they, and not masons, had been engaged, led the 
President to refer to some stonework at Verona, as a very curious 
argument against this theory. “ Tantsene animis celestibus ire ? ” 
may be the remark of some lookers-on at these amusing com- 
bats; but it is certain that out of such disputes the student 
gets no small advantage, and an animated discussion well kept 
up is infinitely preferable to a languid acceptance of accredited 
doctrines. It was in this conviction that we rejoiced to 
see, at the evening meeting of Tuesday, Mr. John Rhys 
sniffing from afar the battle of early inscribed stones, and fresh 
from the survey of the so-called “ Botanina Maenhir” on the 
chapel wall of Gooderich Castle in Herefordshire, whither it was 
traced from Tregaron, with the learned historian of Cardiganshire, 
Sir 8. Rush Meyrick, who doubtless prized it more than those 
whose right to it was better. It has been run to earth since last 

ear, and Mr. Rhys’s rubbing makes the letters read POTENTINA 

LHER, where in the last word the H is probably a double I, 

as a double w occurs in “ puueri ” on the pene ” stone at Glanusk, 
visited by a section on Thursday, and malher probably—=mulier. 
Rich with this “ spoil of time,” and with an acute interpretation on 
the basis of sound philology, Mr. i must have as completely 
convinced attentive hearers of the value of his cautious inquiries 
in early stone epigraphy as he was himself unconvinced by the 
discursive lecture of Professor Westwood on successive forms of 
inscribed alphabets. ‘The ‘ Lapidarium Wallie,” of which Part I. 
is announced with no mild flourish of trumpets, will, we trust, be- 
as great a boon to Welsh archeology as the Cambrian Committee 
believe ; but there can be no doubt that, if the work is to realize- 
its promise, it must be through the veteran epigraphist frank! 
comparing notes with his younger but far more philosophi 
coadjutor, Mr. Rhys. If in the work already done the Professor 
has been chary of taking counsel with a Celtic philologist of so- 
much insight and acumen, it is easy to divine that much will 
have to be done again. Mr. Rhys showed his familiarity with 
his subject by his acute criticisms on disputed letter and word 
forms, and especially by his telling lecture on the “ Celtic names 
of metals.” He is so strong and sure in the grounds of his 
knowledge that we should most gladly see a freer and heartier 
concord and co-operation between Professor Westwood and Mr. 
Rhys. True, they clashed but —— over one stone at Llan- 
vetherine, where, in the churchyard some four miles from 
Abergavenny on the Ross road, is a recumbent stone effigy of the 
founder of the church, with a label or a book with a strap upon 
his breast, on which very sin ly are inscribed the letters 
by St. herin, . Rhys, though sceptical of the antiqui' 
of the considered that the double T in Vetterlaus, 
which would have been theancient equivalentin writing for the eound 
“th,” was the result of a genuine tradition, whether the stone was 
early or not. To its antiquity some suspicion seems to attach, 
in the exceptional position of the letters, in their being out 
of keeping with the Saint's vestments, and in the singular 
device of labelling a saint after death, when church and parish 
preserved his memory. Professor Westwood ap to accept 
the genuineness of the inscription, and to assign it to the period 
when Romano-British inseriptions were going out, and giving 

to the black letter form; and he went on to connect the riod 
of the change from Roman writing to angular forms of letters 
with the period of “ bedevilments ” in architecture. 
Of this singular parallel he is not likely soon to hear the last; 
but neither his remarks on the inscription, nor his hasty assu 
tion that the letters PRSON in the corner of the slab stood for 
‘“ Persona,” because doubtless Vetterinus was the first m of 
the church, gave the impression of much reflection; and it seems 
far more likely that the latter inscription is due to some late stone- 
cutter’s —— hand, while the former may have been an 
authori eee of some comparatively early period to 
attach the memory of Gwytherin, preserved in the archives of the 
church, to the till then monument. There were other 
inscribed stones visited by a section of the on Thursday ; the 
“Catacus” stone in the south wall at Cwmddfi, and another at 
the same place; as well as the “Turpilli” stone, now in Glanusk 
Park. ese are given in the British Christian Inscriptions of 
Emilius Hiibner, recently published in Berlin and London; but 
the elder stone-decipherer of last week, though he joined the excur- 
sion, did not keep his tryst at Cwmdda, owing to the stronger 
attractions which surrounded Glanusk. 

As the castles visited by the Association during the 
week— of them on the Llanvetherine day—much was lost 
im the absence of Mr. Clark of Dowlais, who, had he heen 
there, would doubtless have done for them what the Pre- 


sident did so thoroughly for the churches. Though local wor- 
thies could pour out a flood of endless ies of the 
owners, the minor (we except, the few 


remarks of Mr. Parker at Grosmont) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
eared up by the President, who showed how a feature of arrange- 
ment, the singularity of which is paralleled at St. David’s, arose : 
out of the taking down of two light pointed arches which were in 
the first design. Substantially Mr. John Henry Parker concurred 
with Mr. Freeman as to the age of the Priory, although he leaned ; 
to a date as tw 1180. Atter Llanthony the excursionists did 
well to tum off from the high road towards Abergavenny to view a 
confined themselves almost 
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entirely to the ivy grievance; and the Chairman of Com- 
mittee, Professor Babington, complacently assured the evening 
meeting, after the visit to Whitecastle, Scenfrith, and Gros- 
mont, that “there was really nothing in them.” Yet these 
three Edwardian castles are striking in their situation and de- 
fences. White Castle, or Castle Gwyn, stands on high ground 
enclosed by a deep fosse or moat, its outer works very perfect. In 
form it is a large oblong building, with six bastions, entirely 
lighted from the inner court. According to Leland, it is the 
greatest of the three castles—“ that is, this, Scenfreth, and Gros- 
mont”; and Churchyard mentions them in similar connexion. 
Skenfrith, as it is now spelt, lies in a valley on the Monnow bank, 
a little to the left of the road from Abergavenny to Ross, is devoid 
of outworks, and inconsiderable in size. It is described as forming 
a trapezium in its area, and having a curtain wall with towers and 
acircular keep. In the towers the apertures are simply eyelets 
for the discharge of arrows. Grosmont is larger and more important 
than Skenfrith, as its market and the traces of causeways from the 
village indicate, though the remains of the castle are not very 
extensive. The ruins stand on a ridge above the moat, and include 
an area of 110 ft. by 70. A gateway with pointed arch forms the 
principal entrance, to the right of which seems to have been the 
great banqueting hall, of which parts remain. As Mr. Parker 
surmised, the access was by a “oy with a sort of barbican 
on each side of the deep fosse. The chief architectural feature, 
however, of the interior was a beautiful decorated chimney shaft of 
the fourteenth century, which had seemingly belonged to the 
kitchen, but now stands isolated. As the President suggested, the 
author of the synonym for Gothic architecture (“angulated be- 
devilment”) had been haunted by recurrences of it up to this 

int, where it reached its climax. Of the castles visited on 

ednesday Grosmont most impressed the excursionists; but all 
these three castles, with their surroundings, deserve a second 
visit. A day at Abergavenny without excursions contented the 
main body of the archeologists on Thursday (though a section 
of them drove to Tretower and Crickhowell), and the President 
accompanied them to the obscure ruins of its castle, now 
transmogrified, where the ivy has not usurped everything, 
into a dwelling-house and gardens. Here there was simply 
nothing to be made out; and only a few d less vague was 
the architectural account to be given of Usk Castle, which was 
visited in full force, as was also Raglan Castle on Friday. Many 
volunteers had plenty to say from Cox and Britton about the 
founders and successive owners; but of the architecture and form 
of the one castle no one seemed to have much idea, whilst the 
features of the other are familiar to every tourist. 

To compensate for the scanty light thrown on the castles of 
each day’s route, the President did his best in explaining the 
churches. Grosmont Church stood out conspicuously on Wednes- 
day, though Skenfrith claimed a passing visit to the fourteenth- 
century church, with its tower arch of the twelfth century (the 
transition period), its altar-tomb of the date of Elizabeth, the rare 
woodwork of the large pew in the same aisle, and the altar cloth 
made of a cope of the fourteenth century, on which was wrought a 

of the Saviour with (did we hear Mr. Parker rightly ?) a pair 
rabbits in his hands! Surely license may be taken to read angels 
rabbits? But Grosmont Church had more to detain the visitor 

in its cruciform church with octagon central tower, surmounted 
by a spire ; ‘a pretty specimen,” said Mr. Freeman, “of a four- 
teenth-century octagon, though it would have been prettier 
still had there been a string-course under the belfry window.” 
We need only mention the raised lancets of singular beauty 
on each side of the choir, the lantern arches pointed, but with a 
Romanesque feeling, and the chief west window, a beautiful 
example of flowing tracery growing into perpendicular. The 
pillars and arches of the nave are fourteenth century; those at 
the east end of earlier work. The unusual size of this church may 
be conceived when it is added that the President expressed a 
hope to see the curtain, which intercepted the view of the nave 
from the transept, removed, so that it might really, and not in the 
old clerk’s sense—namely, of the nave lying useless—resemble a 
cathedral. At Abergavenny the President visited the hideously 
i church of St. Mary, the chief interest of which is in its 
carved oak-stalls, and the striking series of monumental efligies in 
the aisles which open into the choir—a series very complete and 
historical, as well as illustrative of costume. No visitor to 
Monmouthshire should overlook it, or the curious remains of a 
“ Jesse tree” in the Herbert Chapel ; nor should he fail to turn aside 
and study the connexion of the priory beside it with what was once 
its chapel, but is now the parish church. Should he desire to do this 
at Usk, where like means exist for studying the priory church or 
portion of the church in connexion with the ial, he would 
tind the way blocked by the veto of the present owner of the 
priory. Mr. Freeman did not fail to express his sense of the 
churlishness which shut the gates of the priory upon a band of 
earnest inquirers. There vas some good woodwork at Usk; but 
the excursion of Friday offered a climax to the fine woodwork of 
the churches of the district in the very handsomely carved screen 
and roodloft of Bettws Newydd, en route for Usk, and in the still 
finer and more — roodloft of Llangwm (the Church in the 
Vale), three miles distant from Usk on the road to Chepstow, con- 
sisting of eighteen narrow traceried divisions of oak-carving, with 
red, green, and gold work behind the ornaments of the roodloft, 
wrought with such delicacy and refinement of carving as, in the 
j t of Mr. Seddon, the architect, who met the archeologists 
at Mr. Freeman’s request, is not surpassed anywhere. 


But our ramblings with the Cambrians must cease, though the 
week’s enjoyment will live in the memory. At the evening meet- 
ing of Friday the President showed his hearty sympathy with 
sound work and workers in his warm praise of Mr. D. R. Thomas's 
paper “On the Legends and Myths of Wales,” and in his high ap- 
preciation of the services of the local secretaries, Dr. McOullough 
and his colleague. In a passing glance at the inconsequent talk 
of Mr. Matthew Moggridge about Twm Shon Catti, the hero of 
Ystraddfin and Tregaron, he ironically suggested to the speaker 
the link with mythology and with Mr. Thomas’s paper which 
he had apparently forgotten. Twm’s stealing of the cows must 
have been a later form of the myth of the theft of Apollo’s 
oxen by the infant Hermes. And so we end our chronicle of a 
meeting to the success of which three things contributed—a 
singularly lovely and romantic centre amidst such hills as the 
Blorenge, the Skyrrids, and the Sugar-loaf; an excellent hall for 
meetings and museum; and an exceptionally efficient President 
supported by intelligent secretaries. 


DOING IT CHEAP. 


7 other day a letter appeared in the Times, signed “Clericus,” 
the writer of which, by way of example and encouragement to 
other travellers, offered an account of the cost of a recent tour to 
Switzerland and Italy. The party consisted of three persons, the 
clergyman and his daughter and niece; and, as the niece’s share 
of the expenses was to be paid by her father, a detailed note of 
disbursements had to be kept. They left England in September 
last year, returning in July last, the tour having occupied 298 days. 
Speaking roughly, they visited the chief points of interest in Italy, 
Switzerland, Turin, Milan, the Italian Lakes, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Pisa, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Venice, and so on, and then returned 
through the eastern part of Switzerland and the Rhine. They 
stopped at Mentone for six weeks, at Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and Pallanza for about three weeks, a fortnight at some 
other places, and a day or two elsewhere. During the tour of 42 
weeks they stayed in 55 hotels and pensions, and traversed “ by 
land, sea, lake, and river, as nearly as I can calculate,” says 
the writer, * 3,750 miles.” The total cost of this trip is 
given at 559/. 58. I1d., representing a daily average outlay per 
head of 12s. 6d. Hotel and lodging-house charges came to 4201. 
8s. or gs. 6d. per head. It is further stated that as far as Milan 
and the Italian lakes the party travelled first class, and for the rest 
of the journey second class; that when they had to drive, they 
shared carriages with other travellers if opportunity served ; 
and that they usually put up at the best hotels. It must 
be admitted that this is an ave Cae expenditure 
for such a journey, and, if it could relied upon as a pre- 
cedent, it would, no doubt, as “‘ Clericus” remarks, be of some little 
use to parties meditating a Continental trip who are yet in doubt 
as to possible demands upon their purses. We of course do not 
mean to suggest that the tigures are not given in perfect good faith. 
We accept the fact that these three people accomplished the trip 
above described for the sum mentioned ; but we would point out, 
for the benefit of intending tourists, who might otherwise be mis- 
led, that in dealing with such a calculation it is necessary to bear in 
mind the conditions of the journey. We should say from our own ex- 
perience, both personal and secondhand,that it is not impossible to 
keep the cost of such a journey within the sum stated. There is a 
story of a well-known member of the diplomatic service—he did 
not long remain in it—who, having been censured for the long bill 
of expenses which he sent in after an official journey, and which he 
explained on the ground of rapid travelling, received an intimation 
that, if he had any more journeys to take, he must not launch 
into an outlay out of proportion to the importance of his mission. 
Soon after he again started, and was not heard of for some time. 
At length he returned, with his boots in holes, and reported that 
he had performed the journey on foot, with a wallet for his 
baggage. The bill in this case was very moderate, but his 
superiors were by no means satisfied. In such a question as this, 
much depends on the manner in which people choose to travel ; 
and those who may think of following the example of “ Clericus” 
would do well to consider how far they are prepared for what it 
must involve. 

An analysis of the total expenses in this case shows the fol- 
lowing items:—Travelling expenses (exclusive of pleasure ex- 
cursions), 77/. 198. 6d.; sight-seeing and pleasure excursions, 
23. 108, 5d. ; railway charges for excess of baggage, 13/. 128. 7d.; 
laundry charges, 11/. 38. 6d.; sittings in English churches, 5/. 38.; 
postage, writing-paper, ink, 5/. 1s. 4d.; sundries, 2/. 78. 7d.; ho’ 
expenses, 420/. 8s. The sundries, it is mentioned, included such 
things as soap, railway time-tables, refreshments at confectioners, 
&c. It will be observed that the chief expenses in this case were the 
agg fares and hotel bills. These, of course, could not be avoided. 
In order to carry out their scheme of travel, the party had to go 
to certain places, and while there had to put up at some hotel 
or pension. The party was away for forty-two weeks, but ete of 
the time would probably be spent in travelling and not in hotels; 
and, on the other hand, when they arranged to stop for a week or 
two they may have bargained for reduced terms. Allowing for this, 
however, the rate paid for three people would be, to the 
figures given, under thirty shillings a day. We do not say that 
board and lodging at this rate could not be obtained, but we 
should certainly surprised to find that it ia possible to 
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live at this rate at “the best hotels,” and are driven to infer that, 
while in some cases the party went to the best hotels because there 
was no other accommodation, they must have discovered at other 
times some unusually cheap quarters. The smallness of the 
laundry charge—only 11/. 38. 6d. for three persons during 42 
weeks—has naturally excited curiosity, but is perhaps partly ex- 
plained by the ch for excess lugg The party may have 
carried a quantity of clean linen with them; but even then in the 
course of 42 weeks many things must surely have required 
washing, and it is difficult to see how they could get more than 
socks and pocket-handkerchiefs washed for such a small sum 
as formed their whole expenditure under this head. It does 
not amount to more than about 1s. 8d. a head per week; 
and, as far as our experience goes, the washing of clothes 
is one of the most extravagant charges on the Continent. 
Again, the allowance for “ be srg and pleasure excur- 
sions” is very trifling, seeing that during the whole tour it 
did not come to more than 23/. 10s. 5d. for three people, or 
11s. a week. It is true that a party of three does not necessarily 
involve threefold expense in this respect; but we fancy most 
people find that it is impossible to do much sight-seeing with- 
out a pretty constant outlay in fees and casual charges. Again, 
“sundries” have a way of mounting up on a journey, but here, 
including soap, time-tables, and refreshments at confectioners, they 
are only 21. 78. 7d., or little more than a shilling a week. The con- 
fectionery must have been in ha’porths. Moreover, sight-seeing and 
pleasure excursions cannot be carried on without a certain amount of 
refreshments, the cost of which would besupplementary tothe regular 
hotel bills. The payment “for sittings in English churches” some- 
what ostentatiously put forth does not come to much if regarded as 
part of the ordinary collections at service. If the tourists attended 
once every Sunday it would be under a shilling a piece. 

On the whole, then, it is tolerably clear why the cost of this 
tour was so very moderate. “Clericus” must have made up his 
mind at starting to see how far the party could go in a cheap way, 
and must have been constantly on the watch to check expenditure, 
He and his friends no doubt covered a wide extent of ground, and 
visited a great many places; but it is to be feared that the condi- 
tions of outlay were unpleasantly cramping, and that,in regard to 
what people generally do and see when they get to a place of in- 
terest, they must have had to forego a good deal. For our 
own part, we cannot imagine a ter waste of money than 
a tour of this kind. We certainly do not mean to dis 
economy, or speak disrespectfully of those who practise it. We 
do not say that people with limited means should go abroad and 
scatter money with open hands. All we contend is that, as a 
matter of fact, a Continental tour, in order to be compatible with 
comfort and pleasure, must necessarily be rather expensive. In 
some ways, no doubt, living expenses are cheaper abroad than at 
home, and people who do not mind roughing it may get about 
ong Not many years ago a young fellow with a knapsack in 
the Tyrol could hardly spend more than three, or at the most four, 
gulden a day ; and there are probably other parts still where ac- 
commodation can be obtained on similar easy terms. This, how- 
ever, implies tramping on foot, spare diet, thin wine, and occa- 
sionally perhaps a share of a goatherd’s straw, where no better bed 
can befound. People who travel in an ordinary way must becontent to 
pay ordinary prices. “ Clericus ” has performed a featof economy of 
which he is proud, but he has apparently done so by the sacrifice 
of much that must have been essential to a pleasure tour; and we 
should be sorry to think that his letter would delude anybody into 
following his example. People who have to pinch and calculate at 
every turn had better be content with a short trip in their own 
country; and those who go abroad will do well to make up their 
minds to allow a fair margin for expenditure. It is impossible 
to calculate closely beforehand what a foreign tour will cost, and 
nothing can be more destructive of the ease of mind and refresh- 
ment which are usually the object of such a journey than the 
necessity of having to brood over every little item of expense, and 
keep within a fixed outlay. 

here can be no doubt that a great many people foolishly 
undergo much inconvenience and even misery every autumn by 
undertaking what used to be called the grand tour without regard 
to the conditions under which alone it can be properly enjoyed. 
They usually begin y making the mistake of attempting too 
much. They stretch the plan of their journey so as to include as 
many places of interest as possible, and even if they succeed in 
proses all of them, they can only do so by rushing about in a 
feverish way, and bees 5 content with hasty passing glimpses of 
objects or scenes which require and deserve quiet contemplation. 
The fuss and worry of euch an expedition must necessarily be in- 
jurious to the temper, especially where the endeavour to make the 
most of a short holiday is par. Pe with the obligation of doing 
it as cheaply as possible; and it is not too much to say that the 
whole value of travel as a means of relaxation depends on the 
temper of the tourist being kept as smooth and unruffled as 
possible. There is probably nothing which does so much harm 
as hurried tours on the Continent. There is usually at the 
outset @ long and fatiguing journey to the point at which 


the tour is properly to begin, and the unhappy traveller, not 
being able to afford time for , has to press on jaded and 
exhausted. If people would only be satisfied with a short and 
easy trip, or a quiet stay at some p. it spot which is a good head- 


quarters for excursions, they would derive infinitely more ad- 
vantage from their ane ye In oj case it should be the rule, in 
the amount of time expense which a journey is 


likely to involve, to leave a clear margin for those unexpected little 


‘incidents and outlays which are always occurring, and which throw 


out previous calculations. It is rarely that any one is able to keep 
exactly to the programme which has been sketched out at home ; 
itis found that some things must be given up, and others taken in ; 
and unless the traveller's arrangements are sufficiently elastic to 
enable him to meet these changes with good nature and equani- 
mity, he will have little satisfaction in his journey. The great 
thing in such a case is to preserve a free and open mind, dis- 
posed to take a genial view of whatever happens or comes in 
view ; and there is nothing so fatal to such a mood as the concen- 
tration of attention on the current expenses and other details of a 
tour. It may be a matter of pride to be able to boast on returning 
home that so many thousand miles have been traversed, so many 
hundred places visited, and all for the small charge of so much a 
mile; but this is a very poor compensation for the irksome and 
irritating preoccupations as to getting on and keeping expenses 
down which accompany such a feat, and which shut out all that 
males travel really delightful and exhilarating. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM’S LETTER. 


T is now a good many years since the phrase “ Durham 
Letter” was a familiar one. It then meant a letter written 
by a now aged statesman to a then Bishop of Durham about a 
matter of public interest which hardly seemed to concern the 
Bishop of Durham more than any other Bishop, perhaps not more 
than any other man. A new “ Durham Letter” is before us, which 
will hardly rival the fame of the earlier one, but which is quite as 
wonderful in its way. This time, it is not the Bishop of Durham 
who is written to, but the Bishop of Durham who writes, and the 
subject of his letter is one which does not concern mankind i 
neral, but belongs specially to the city and diocese of Durham 
he letter is written by the Bishop of Durbam to the Dean of his 
own church, and, being written by a Bishop of Durham, it is, 
according to a precedent of some centuries, dated, not from 
Durham, but from Auckland Castle. It is well known that, most 
likely owing to the temporal greatness of the see of Durham, its! 
Bishops have for a long time past had even less to do with their 
cathedral church than most other Bishops. Durham was indeed a 
case, not of a church founded in a city, but ofa city which grew up 
at the foot of a church. Still, when the Bishop had grown into a 
Count Palatine, he found himself, like the great spiritual Klectors 
in the Rhenish lands, more at home somewhere else than in the 
castle whick immediately overlooked his city. Auckland has been 
to Durham what Bonn was to Koln and Coblenz to Trier. Add 
to this that, after William of St. Calais changed the canons of 
Durham into monks, the Bishop of Durham became also Abbot of a 
monastery, @ monastery whose care most of the Palatine Bishops 
would be glad to leave in the hands of its Prior. The final stroke 
which achieved the separation between the successor of St. Cuthbert 
and the church of St. Cuthbert was dealt in the last reign, when 
the castle of Durham was alienated from the bishopric and trans- 
ferred to the newly formed University. Yet one might have 
thought that a Bishop of Durham, cut off in this way from 
any lasting dwelling in his own city and by his own church, 
would have seized the more gladly on any chance opportunity 
of showing himself within the walls of the abbey. One dilliculty 
which might occur to a modest-minded Bishop, if presented 
dpe local arrangement, is happily met by another. It is ceriaix 
that no prince, prelate, or potentate in the civilized world is so set 
up over the heads of all other men as is the Bishop of Durham 
when he occupies his strictly episcopal seat. The throne which 
surmounts the tomb of Bishop Hatfield certainly does not seem a 
place likely to inspire humble devotion, and we could fancy that its 
occupant must have some ado to keep himself from preaching or 
holding forth in some way during every moment that he fills it. 
It is to be supposed, that once at least in his reign, every Bishop of 
Durham must place himself on this more than papal height to take 
corporal possession of his see. But happily local custom has pro- 
vided him with alternative quarters of a more modest kind. 
Though the monastery of Durham has given way to a chapter of 
secular canons, yet the Bishop still remains so far Abbot that, besides 
his prouder episcopal throne, he keeps his ancient Abbot’s stall on 
the right hand of the choir, while the Dean holds the prior’s stall 
on the left. Here one might have thought that a Bishop of 
Durham, exiled from any habitual presence in his own church, 
might have been well pleased to take his place whenever anything 
led him to the city, and that he might even have been glad to seize 
on every opportunity of multiplying such occasions. It is suid 
however by those who know Durham well that, durirg the present 
episcopate, the abbot’s stall, as well as the episcopal throne, is 
habitually vacant; that, though other places in the city of Durham 
now and then enjoy the benefit of their Bishop's presence, yet 
the cathedral church is never so favoured. And now here is 
a formal eee letter, in which the Bishop of Durham, 
formally asked by his Chapter to take a part in a great solemnity 
in the cathedral church, positively refuses to come. Great sums 
have been spent, not, as of old, by the Bishop, but by the Chapter, 
on the adornment of the sublimest building of its own style. But 
the successor of William of St. Calais and Hugh of Puiset and 
Walter of Skirlaw will have nothing to say to such doings, As 
Visitor of the cathedral he declines to come. As Visitor he dis- 


] approves of what has been done, and will not give by his presence 
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any indirect encouragement. The letter to the Dean in which 
this determination is expressed certainly forms a Durham Letter 
quite as curious in its own way as the older and more famous docu- 
ment bearing that name. 

It may be remembered that, not very long ago, the Bishop of 
Durham expressed his regret that some part of the most ancient 
parish church in the city had been ed in a late restoration. 
A wall had been spared, a wall which the Bishop described as 
“seven hundred years old and ugly.” Thus, only two months 
back, for a wall to be seven hundred years old was, in the eyes 
of the Bishop of Durham, itself acrime. For a building which 
had obstinately persisted in standing for so many ages the Bishop 
had no sentence but “ Down with it! down with it! even to the 
ground.” The clergy were warned to pay no heed to the re- 
monstrances of Archzological Societies, to pay no heed to any- 
thing that might be said in the newspapers; they were to go on 
with the good work of destruction whenever they could find 
anything guilty of having stood for seven centuries. To be 
sure, in the case of the parish church, the wall is condemned 
by the Bishop as not only seven hundred years old, but as also 
ugly. But the two descriptions were coupled together in a 
way which seemed to imply that in the Bishop’s ideas anything 
that was seven hundred years old must be ugly. On that 
point happily the Bishop of Durham’s taste is not universal, 
either at Durham or anywhere else. But, at any rate, 
after laying down this rule in the parish church, it is odd to 
find the Bishop complaining of “an Early English screen and 
Italian pavement” as “hardly in harmony with the simple 

ndeur of the Norman edifice.” About the grandeur nobody 
oubts; the simplicity of the noblest edifice of the Northern 
Romanesque is not quite so self-evident. But at any rate this 
sentence looks as if, within a very few weeks, the Kishop had 
changed his mind as to the inherent ugliness of walls seven hun- 
dred years old. The two lines of argument cannot hold together. 
At the parish church the Bishop regrets that the work of seven 
hundred years back was allowed to stand. At the abbey he 
regrets that the simple grandeur of the Norman edifice is in 
danger from the neighbourhood of decorations in other styles. 
How far the esthetical objection is good for anything is another 
question ; it is, at all events, good for nothing in the mouth of a 
man whose avowed principle is destruction. The Bishop, to be 
consistent, should blame the Chapter, not for adorning the 
cathedral church, but for letting it stand at all. According to the 
rule laid down by the Bishop at St. Giles’s, the simple grandeur of 
the Norman editice of St. Cuthbert’s ought not to have been 
allowed to cumber the earth any longer. 1t is impossible to bring 
the two positions into any kind of harmony. 

But of course the Bishop’s rather unlucky attempt at esthetical 
criticism comes quite by the way. His real objection is that any- 
thing should be spent—at all events, that anything should be 
spent by the Chapter—on mere adornment of the cathedral church. 
‘The money might be better spent; it might be better spent in 
building new churches in a diocese where population increases 
faster than in any other—above all, in the parishes of which the 
Chapter has the patronage. We really do not see that the fact of 
the Chapter having the patronage of a parish makes any difference. 
If they receive the tithe, that is doubtless another matter; 
but the tithe and its responsibilities have most likely passed away 
into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. If the 
Bishop chose to say that, while new churches were needed in 
any part of the divcese, it would be asin to spend money on the 
mere enrichment of the cathedral, his doctrine would at least be 
consistent ; but then the sin would be equal in the Chapter and in 
any private person who so misused his money. But the Bishop 
distinctly says, “ Nor should I have objected to the large expendi- 
ture on these alterations, if they had been undertaken by some 
private individual, or if the Chapter were obliged by their statutes 
to expend the money at their command exclusively on the cathe- 
dral.” In this last case, the question of course need not be argued ; 
it would be a mere case of the fulfilment of a trust; but the case 
put by the Bishop is one which can hardly be conceived, as it 
would seem to imply a state of things in which the Chapter had 
to — all its money on the fabric of the church, while its 
members had tv find their own maintenance somewhere else. But 
the Bishop’s distinction is absolutely unintelligible. A “private 
individual,” who has no closer tie to the cathedral than any other 
individual, may, without incurring the Bishop’s censure, spend his 
money on any amount of these useless decorations, though any 
amount of spiritual destitution may be crying for help around 
him. The Chapter, who have the closest of ail ties to the cathe- 
dral, may spend nothing on such purposes as long as a new church 
oranew school is anywhere needed in the diocese. ‘The reason for 
this distinction is beyond our powers of finding out; the only dis- 
tinction that we can see is that it might be harder for the bishop 
to scold a private benefactor than to scold an ecclesiastical 

ration. 

but perhaps the oddest thing of all is the curious relations which 
the letter reveals between the Bishop and his Chapter. The letter 
is guast-official ; the Bishop speaks of himself in it as Visitor of the 
cathedral. As Visitor of the cathedral, it would be his business 
to sit in judgment on the Chapter if they committed any ecclesi- 
astical otience; if, for instance, in the new adornments of the 
church there was anything contrary to the ecclesiastical laws. 
Or again, the Bishop, as a private man, might, like any other private 
man, express aby opinion on matters of taste. But in this letter 
he is acting in neither of these characters. He puts on the garb 


of Visitor, not to judge, but to scold—to scold men who are not 
charged with any offence, because they have thought good to spend 
their money in one way, while he thinks they might have done 
better to spend it in another way. As Visitor of the cathedral, he 
writes a scolding letter to the Dean, and sends it to the newspapers. 
The charge to the clergy to take heed to nothing that is said in 
newspapers would seem to be relaxed when the Bishop himself 
becomes a contributor to the newspapers. And one sentence of 
the Bishop’s letter is an odd comment on the state of things which 
is commonly rumoured to exist at Durham :—“If I am rightly 
informed, more than one member of the Chapter has objected to 
the recent lavish expenditure, on the ground that this outlay has 
compelled them materially to reduce the grants which would 
otherwise have been made with greater liberality towards churches 
and schools connected with benetices in the patronage of the Dean 
and Chapter.” Now any member of the Chapter has an undoubted 
right to appeal to the Bishop against any act of his brethren which 
may be contrary to the ecclesiastical law, or to the particular 
statutes of their own church. But can it be any part of the 
business of the Bishop, as Visitor of the cathedral, to listen to 
tale-bearing stories as to discussions within the Chapter? In the 
Chapter of Durham, as in every other corporate body, a minority 
may often find itself outvoted. A minority which deems the act 
of the majority to be in any way illegal has its legal remedy; in 
any other case it is surely their business to submit quietly to the 
constitutional authority of the majority. It is surely undignified, 
to say the least, fora Bishop, in his character of Visitor of the cathe- 
dral, to send letters to the newspapers retailing mere gossip about dis- 
cussions which may have happened within the walls of the chapter- 
house. But then it is open toall mankind to know that it is ae- 
cording to the use of Durham for the preacher of one Sunday 
to refute the preacher of the Sunday before; while, if we, like the 
Bishop, are rightly informed, it is not unknown for members of the 
Chapter, when outvoted in their own body, to utter their com- 
plaints in the form of anonymous letters in the newspapers. If 
anybody is to be half-officially scolded, it is surely these last. 


OYSTERS. 


ONSIDERING how many really important and urgent matters. 
our legislators habitually ignore or put on the shelf, it is 
curious to observe the close and anxious attention which the 
House of Commons bestows on the subject of oysters. A few years 
ago a Royal Commission on sea-fisheries carefully examined this 
question, among others; and now we have another Blug-book 
iving the results of more recent researches by a Committee of the: 
ouse of Commons. As far as we can see, the supply of oysters is 
pretty much a question of supply and demand in the ordinary way, 
and it is difficult to understand why it should be specially selected 
for the intervention of Government. Oysters are not in any 
way a staple article of food. They form an altogether insignificant. 
element in the nourishment of the people, and are in fact a mere 
luxury of the table. It has happened, no doubt, that in recent 
years oysters have gone up very much in price, but then so have 
other eatables, and we have not heard of a Select Committee on. 
legs of mutton and trimmings. It is hard to see where this sort 
of thing is to stop if it is once recognized that it is a natural part. 
of the business of Parliament to cater for the public in the way 
of delicacies for the palate. At the present moment the value of 
oysters as meat, compared with that of beef and mutton, is as 9s. 4d. 
_ Ib. to 1od. or 1s. This may be thought an extravagant price, 
ut oysters are not a necessary of life, and people who cannot be 
happy without this luxury must pay the market price. A fresh 
inquiry was scarcely required in order to ascertain the causes of 
the decline in the supply of oysters; but the evidence taken by 
the Committee is interesting, and may be taken as a compendium. 
of information as to the habits and treatment of the oyster, though 
much of it have nothing to do with the practical points at issue. 
The Committee have come to the conclusion that, though to some 
extent cold seasons have contributed to cause a diminution in the 
supply of oysters, “the principal cause is to be found in the con- 
tinua! and constantly increasing practice of over-dredging for them 
in open waters without allowing any sufficient close time.” They. 
also think that French experience is favourable to the enforcement. 
of a close time, and accordingly recommend one for Great 
Britain, from the Ist of May to the Ist of September, during 
which time no dredging should be allowed, and the buying 
or selling of oysters for consumption should be punishable. 
It is also proposed, however, that the Board of Trade should have 
a general authority to “shorten, vary, or determine this close. 
season in any particular case,” that deep-sea oyster-fishing should 
be left as it 1s, and that private grounds should be exentpted trom. 
the operation of the Act; which of course would materially 
curtail the effect of the restrictions proposed.’ In opposition to the 
report proposed by the Chairman, and, in the main, adopted by 
the Committee, there was a rival drait, prepared by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, in which the blame for the decline of oysters was chiefly 
thrown on the cold weather, and it was asserted that dredging 
had nothing to do with it, and consequently ought not to be placed. 
under injurious restrictions. These were the two views which 
were represented in the Committee, and which determined the 
principal divisions. 
There can of course be no doubt that the oyster trade has fallen off, 
but there is really no mystery whatever as to the main cause of the 
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decay. It is only the natural result of the stupid rapacity and greed 


with which the trade has been carried on. e oyster beds have 
been ina great measure destroyed because fishermen and contractors 
have been in too great a hurry to make money, and have carried off 
the parent oysters, upon which the fertility of the beds depended. 
It is, in short, simply a case of killing the goose to get the eggs. 
At the present moment what is called the English “ native” oyster 
is apparently almost extinct. Oysters are no doubt sold as “natives,” 
some of which may have come from the beds formerly occupied by 
natives ; but they are, in reality, not natives at all, but only trans- 
oa forei In other days the oyster beds were moderately 
d, and a sufficient family, or series of families, remained 
behind to keep up a at a steady rate. After a time, 
however, the demand for oysters greatly increased ; the trade be- 
came more profitable, and oyster beds have in many cases been 
recklessly stripped without any thought of how the settlement was 
to be carried on. Mr. F. Pennell, a competent witness, says, “ If 
he turn to the fisheries round the English coast, they are more or 
all out; the beds in the Solent, the beds at Falmouth, 

the beds at Studlands and Poole Harbour, and those at the Isle of 
Wight and —- all tell the same story; wherever you go 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, I have found 
the same state of things—every public oyster bed dredged out, or 
nearly so.” Occasionally paey fw are discovered, and they are 
immediately rooted up. In 1874, for example, a lucky fisherman 
came upon a bed of vysters off Shoreham, and brought up 17,300 
in a single day. Ina few days there were forty smacks at work 
there, and the entire bed was cleared out. Soon afterwards 
another bed, with 50,000 or 60,000 oysters, was discovered in the 
same quarter, and was also completely cleared. According to Mr. 
F. Buckland, the young oysters are blown out in a creamy-looking 


‘cloud, which is called spat, some of which remains at its birth- 


place, while some floats off to another place. The production of 
this spat is still in some — a matter of controversy, but it 
may be assumed that, in order to keep up a good supply of it, 
there must be a regularly settled and healthy body of oysters. It 
is true, no doubt, that cold weather is prejudicial to the spat, and 
that oysters breed best in America, where they have warmth and 
quiet; but it has been the misfortune of English oysters that, 
while they have perhaps for a course of years been rather un- 
fortunate as to temperature, they have also been still more 
unfortunate in having had their beds systematically ripped up and 
carted off by greedy and blundering people, who looked merely 
to the profits of the day, without reflecting on what would be lett 
for the morrow. And not only have the beds been brought down 
too low, but the oysters are olen away when they are spawning. 
‘The sale of oysters,” said one witness, “is somewhat different 
from what it was in my early days; they sell them all the year 
round now. I think it cannot be the right thing to sell oysters 
when they are spawning.” The consequence of this state of things 
is that the old beds of oysters have been generally cleared, and 
that oysters have had to be brought in from other places to 
fill up the blank. Mr. Baker, one of the members of the Whitstable 
‘Company, stated that the Company brought oysters from Ireland 
from February to April and from September to November. He 
has been for thirty-five years connected with the Company, and 
during that time oysters have been arly exported from all 
of England, from Ireland, from Holland, and latterly from 
ce. He said that he could not state what proportion of the 
oysters sold by the Company were bred by themselves, and what 
were brought to fatten upon their grounds; but he did not think 

they bred a fifth of the quantity. Upon which a member justl 
remarked, “Then your Company is principally a Company which 
buys oysters and lays them down to fatten.” The [rish oysters 
brought over are usually three or four years old, which is just 
bout the age at which they are saleable; so that their stay at 
Whitehaven in order to acquire the name of “native ” is not very 
long. Mr. J. Wiseman, whose family has cultivated oyster beds 
for 300 years, also stated that the great supply to Whitstable 
comes from his and other private beds, Mr. Spencer Walpole gave 
similar evidence as to the dependence of the Whitstable fishery 
on brood from a distance. It would appear, then, that to call the 
Whitstable oysters “native” is, as regards a large proportion 
of the supply sold under that name, a pure imposture. Some of 
them may be native, but a very large number of them are un- 
doubtedly recently imported Irish and foreign oysters. The truth 
is that, asa rale, the supply of oysters from the old bedsis not kept 
up by breeding, but by importations from other places. The oyster 
emits spat from two to five years’ old, and the early age at which 
oysters are now sold naturally tends to a ugnes waste of spat, for it 
is the young ones which are the breeders. Mr. Hole,a witness of great 
ience, whose business is a “ growing and fattening ” one, says, 

“ We never get an wn upon fattening grounds; such a thi 

‘was never be” F. Pennell also said, “ patting be 
not proved successful in fattening grounds, and every witness has 
stated that fattening grounds are not good breeding grounds.” He 
also mentioned, as the result of his experience at Herne Bay, that 
the quality of spat and young brood was in exact Ne nee to the 
= stock, other circumstances being equal. it would seem to 
iow from this evidence that the supply of spat is impaired by 
the destruction of what may be called the family system in oyster 
beds, and the fillirg up of the beds with strangers, which only 
ome to be fattened for market, and not to breed. It is only by 
tapping new sources that the beds are maintained; but the new 
comers apparently do not breed, and 80 have to be continually 


} and repairs with his family to some favourite 


It will be seen, therefore, that when the scarcity of oysters is 
attributed to the want of spat, this is perfectly true; but to 
what is the want of spat due? In some degree, perhaps, to 
bad weather, but mainly to the neglect of breeding, and 
the establishment of mere fattening grounds. Continual 
ing, in the first instance, tends to reduce the stock of 
parent oysters, and the strangers which are brought in are 
wanting in breeding power. Mr. Walpole mentions a case at 
Poole in which a bed was dredged to nothing; but somebody in- 
troduced a good stock of parent oysters, and an immediate result 
was perceptible. He also lays it down that, as a rule, you cannot 
have a good spatting season without a sufficient number of parent 
oysters ; and this seems to stand to reason. It is argued in favour of 
continual dredging throughout the year that this is necessary in order 
to “clear” the ground on which the oysters lie, and keep down the 
five-fingers and other vermin which prey upon the oysters ; and 
there can be no doubt that this attention is repaid when, as in the 
private grounds, it is not accompanied by the wholesale removal 
of the oysters. In the case of the public beds, in which every- 
body’s interest is to snatch as much as possible at the matin 

ing is simply a steady and continuous destruction of the 
beds. ‘Lhey are recklessly pulled to pieces, and no measures are 
taken to repair the ravages. The private grounds, on the other 
hand, belong to proprietors who ion a personal interest, not 
merely in the present, but the future; and, while they keep the 
ground in good order and destroy vermin, they leave behind, or, if 
they are dredged up, restore to the water, a fair proportion of 
oysters. It appears that at Tralee, for instance—a public ground 
—the very smallest and most immature oysters are collected 
and sold in open defiance of the law. Mr. Buckland also states 
that oysters containing living spat are sold in large quantities in 
London. ‘“ Each mother oyster,” he says, ‘“‘ contains from 200,000 
to 800,000 between her shells. What an awful slaughter of 
oyster mothers and babies is thus carried on!” If the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners that dredging should be prohibited 
on public oyster grounds during the summer were enforced, it 
would perhaps prolong for a brief period the existence of these 
beds. It is ono however, that sooner or later the public beds 
will be utterly worked out, and that for keeping up a regular and 
permanent supply we must look to cultivators who have grounds of 
their own where they can take care of their spawn, and who have a 
direct interest, not in stripping the beds as quickly as possible, but 
in making them a permanent source of revenue. There appears to 
be no difficulty in cultivating oysters if it is done reasonably and 
scientifically ; and though on public grounds it may be proper to 
prohibit the sale of oysters or any kind of fish in a sick and un- 
wholesome condition, there are some obvious difliculties in the 
Government taking upon itself the responsibility of managing the 
trade. 


BAD-KLEVE. 


ee is a great deal to be said for the bath life of the Con- 
tinent, indolent and even enervating es it may often seem. 
Englishmen are wont to seek their relaxation in some new form 
of strenuous exertion, and the moors or expeditions in the high 
Alps may be all very well for those who have the money and the 
strength. The politician jaded by hard Committee work and long 
midnight sittings in Westminster finds himself braced by the 
mountain breeze when he treads the heather; and should he come 
home knocked up to a late dinner, he can take things easily till 
repose has restored him. The muscular barrister or the sturdy 
man of science whose brain has been overtaxed feels the air of the 
glaciers act on him like a charm; his sinews respond to the 
stimulus of excitement, and sustained exertion reinvigorates his 
whole system. But the mass of business men who hurry from 
town for their autumn nai are neither millionaires, sports- 
men, nor born mountaineers. They shrink from the monotony and 
the crowd of an English watering place, and rush abroad for 
sight-seeing and change of scene. From the moment they take 
their ticket at Charing Cross or Victoria they are committed 
to ceaseless bustle and worry. Now they are tossing in a Channel 
packet; now they are scrambling for tickets or fuming in a 
waiting-room ; now they are suing humbly for beds in an over- 
flowing hotel, and being sent away from the door or consigned 
to an attic. In a season like the present, the heat and dust of the 
road make the mere act of travel a trying ordeal for the strongest ; 
plodding about the ill-paved streets of some foreign town is labour 
and sorrow, and to run after the picturesque in the open country 
is to worship nature in an ambulant Turkish bath. The unfortu- 
nate pleasure-seekers have to submit to a revolution in their habits 
of living, to sit through the promiscuous cookery of the intermin- 
able ta *hOte, or snatch unfamiliar food at unseasonable hours. 
The consequence is that they come back to their work all the 
worse for their travels rather than better, and perhaps the 
pleasantest moment of their tour is that when they return to the 
door they started from. The practice of foreigners in these matters 
is as different as may be from eurs, and it is at least an o 

question whether it is not far more sensible. With the exception 
of the German, who begins to take quiet trips in the Fatherland 
and the neighbouring countries, the foreigner is little given to 
extensive peregrinations. He has rarely a country seat to withdraw 
to, and, whatever may be his rank, he is fond of society, and seldom 
cares for sport. So he packs up bag and e in the season, 
j Perhaps he 
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drinks the waters, though very possibly he does not. But in any 
case he sticks to regular hours, and takes exceedingly moderate 
exercise. He soothes the nerves and tranquillizes the brain in 
easy intercourse that barely exercises the intellect; and, if his 
constitution has anything to come and go upon, it has recovered 
its tone by the time his holiday is over. 

English people of limited foreign ee have but a faint 
idea of the number and variety of the Continental spas. Many of 
them are of course notorious. There are those on the beaten 
round which every one used to visit in the evilold times when gaming 
was a recognized resource of Governments that passed for respect- 
able, and when virtue in its travels could take a flying glance at the 
vices that flaunted themselves at Homburg or Baden. There are 
others lying more or less within reach, and enjoying a cosmopo- 
litan celebrity either for their aristocratic connexions or for some 
special reason. There is Carlsbad or Toplitz, for instance, renowned 
for the meetings of crowned heads or their Prime Ministers, and 
for unofficial understandings es on points of interna- 
tional politics ; or Ems, among its blooming oleander alleys, on the 
banks of the classic Lahn, the chosen resort of the Czar and the 
German Emperor, famous in history to all time as the scene of the 
unhappily invented Benedetti incident; or Ischl, on the verdant 
slopes that look down on the green waters of the arrowy Traun, 
the summer retreat of the head of the Hapsburgs. There are others 
to which English families abroad habitually beat a retreat in the 
hot season, when they do not wish to quit the country in which 
they are sojourning between a couple of winters. There is 
Lucca, for example, with its comparatively cool gorges, or Castella- 
mare, with the shady recesses of its chestnut woods ; or the spas of 
the Pyrenees and the Puy de Dome in France. All these, with 
scores of others which have come into general credit with valetu- 
dinarians, are pretty widely known either pee | or by 
report. But every now and then the wanderer stumbles upon 
some charmingly secluded spot which he finds to his surprise to be 
swarming with cheerful life. You have been driving through 
meadow lands and unfrequented forests, bape through villages 
that are still as primitive as in the middle ages; you have ex- 
changed greetings with no one but the peasant or the wood- 
cutter ; when of a sudden you see in a clearing among the trees a 
flutter of city-made raiment. You are among mushroom hats and 
brilliant muslins which may strike you as very far from becoming, 
but which at least show the signs of local fashion. As your 
Einspanner rattles onwards, the groups become more and more 
frequent, for bath-haunting foreigners seldom stray far afield, and 
ere long the outline of the gaunt bath establishment, with its 
whitewashed facade pierced with its monotonous tiers of windows, 
disengages itself from the intervening foliage. The architecture 
ot hideous enough, but you are enchanted with the situation. 
The air and waters are all that could be desired ; the visitor may 
easily lose himself even after long acquaintance in the umbrageous 
labyrinths of the surrounding woods and valleys; and he ma 
rough it pleasantly there for a week or so if he is not too muc 
wedded to his English ways. It is needless to say that he may 
live economically enough, for the reputation of the sylvan paradise 
is purely provincial ; and when he asks its name, it sounds entirely 
unfamiliar to his ears. He cannot precisely claim the credit of 
original discovery; but he feels something like one of the early 
English adventurers who first made their way into the valley of 
— to gaze up at the snow-fields onl! aiguilles of Mont 

c. 


We have ourselves made more than one discovery of this 
kind, which might ag. have done something for our geo- 
— reputation had we cared to — them. As a rule, 

owever, the information would have been of little practical 
value to our countrymen, seeing that the places in question 
lie hidden away at the back of the world. But it did strike 
us the other day, when we chanced to break a journey at 
Cleves, that it was odd that so attractive and accessible a 
watering-place should scarcely be at all known in England. Cleves 
of course is German. It lies on the confines of Rhenish Prussia 
as well as of the old Duchy of its name, and within little more than 
a couple of miles of the Rhine. Itis nearly within canuon-shot 
of the Dutch frontier, and has been almost as absolutely appro- 
priated by the worthy Hollanders as certain of the inferior vintages 
of the Gironde. Some picturesque caprices of nature have been 
its making, together with the mineral springs, which serve as a 
decent pretext for a visit to it. The country you traversed from 
Rotterdam or Amsterdam has for many a tedious mile been un- 
dulating in the wrong direction, sometimes dipping in a polder, 
but never rising in a hill, Near Arnheim the dreary landsca) 
begins to break, and the flat swampy meadows give place to barren 
heaths. But when you have been trans across the Rhine 
by the steam ferry, the eye is delighted by a crescent of wooded 
heights that rise in a bold sweep to your right; and, lite- 
rally nestling in the arms of the crescent, lies Bad-Kleve. The 
“bath” is some way from the quaint and odoriferous town of the 
same name, as the invalid finds to his cost who drives to it from 
the railway station in a jolting omnibus. But, once arrived at it, 
all is peace and shade and verdure. There are a couple of hotels, 
with a succursale to one of them, a straggling line of private 
houses along the long poplar alley, and that is all. But from the 
very door of the hotel—the back-door, that is to say—there 
branch away a number of paths and drives that go mounting and 
meandering through the overhanging woods. These woods, which 
are admirably kept and tended, are the p of the State, 
and are extensive enough to make it easy to yourself in 


| them, should you chance to be belated in the twilight. You 
may, if you will, make pleasant expeditions across sufficiently 
picturesque country to the still greater Imperial forest that lies 
at some little distance.- Most of the frequenters of the place, 
however, are by no means venturesome, and for those who are 
indifferent to exercise there is no great inducement to go far. 
There is scrubby copsewood and straggling timber, such as 
is generally to be found in Continental forests; but there are 
hanging covers of splendid beeches as well, with noble fir trees, 
whose branchless shafts find mysterious nourishment in ground 
like a slate quarry. Without stirring beyond earshot of the pianos 
in the public room, you may lounge or dream away the day in 
comparative solitude to the murmuring drone of the bees and the 
soft cooing of the wood-pigeons. Or, if your views are some- 
what more ambitious, an easy ascent of a minute or two will bring 
ou to a monument erected to the Clevish warriors who fell in the 
ranco-German war, whence you may command a really magni- 
ficent prospect over the broad reach of the Rhine plain. Smoking 
and knitting are the chief amusements of the worthy Dutch 
seniors ; while the young people, when they do not knit and smoke, 
give themselves over to the dolce far niente and the bsg joys of 
decorous flirtation. The day begins early; you wake with the 
swallows to the strains of an excellent band that commences 
rettily and appropriately with a hymn. If you fall in with the 
bits of the house, dining early and supping late, you are very 
comfortably fed and cared for. The worst of it is, that no infraction 
of these house rules is tolerated, except in the case of illness, and 
then only as matter of favour. There is no dining — or late, 
unless you content yourself with cold scraps or broken victuals. 
After all, however, the early rising and the homely ways of the 
place are very good for you; you slide easily into a way of life that 
is as monotonous and untroubled as the weed-grown waters of a 
Dutch canal; and if you are anything of a sportsman, you may 
land well-grown carp and tench from the stagnant waters on the 
flat that remind the Hollander of his fatherland. It is a cheap 
fare and easy journey from London wd Harwich or the Thames 
and Rotterdam; and if your habits are sedentary and your tastes 
simple, a month at Cleves will probably send you back in far 
better condition than if you had been bustling through a busy 
holiday time among churches and picture-galleries, lakes, rivers, 
and mountains. 


THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 


\ various nationalities comprised within the confines of the 
British Empire are so numerous, and the conditions of their 
lives so little known, that there is a danger lest the responsibilities 
attaching to the possession of great power should be overlooked 
and ignored. Few persons perhaps have ever realized the fact that 
a population of nearly ninety-two thousand, comprising many dis- 
tinct tribes and languages, but included under the general name of 
North American Indians, are subjects of the Queen, and, as such, 
claim the sympathy and interest of Englishmen. Even in Canada, 
where their presence is more felt, but little is known of their real 
condition, excepting by the department of the Government in 
whose especial charge they are. It is, however, satisfactory to 

rceive that there is considerable activity in this branch of the 

minion Government, that important improvements have been 
made in the method of dealing with the wilder tribes, and that 
steps are to be taken to advance the civilization of those who have 
adopted a more settled life and have devoted themselves to agri- 
cultural industry. 

The Indian population may be divided broadly under three 
heads, each numbering about thirty thousand. First, there 
are those who reside in Ontario, Quebec, and the maritime 
provinces, the remnants of the tribes who were brought in 
contact with the original settlers, and whose names have 
been rendered familiar to us by Cooper's novels. Nearly half 
of these tribes s reserve lands or settlements in Ontario, 
and are making considerable progress in agriculture. About ten 
thousand are scattered Guacghent the province of Quebec, leaving 
the remainder to the maritime provinces. The second division 
comprises the Indians of Manitoba, the North-West, and Rupert’s 
Land. These consist mostly of wandering tribes divided into wood 
Indians and _—_ Indians—the former subsisting principally by 
fishing, and the latter by hunting, the butialo forming their staple 
food. But little civilization has yet reached them. Missionaries, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, have been at work with 
varied success for many years, and the Hudson Bay Company has 
exercised over them a parental sway, which has now been replaced 
by that of the Canadian Government. The third division, of about 
equal numerical strength, is comprised within the province of British 
Columbia, where the Indian population considerably outnumbers 
the white settlers. These Indians may also be subdivided into the 
tribes settled on the coast, who subsist by fishing, and those who are 
possessed of considerable property in cattle, and who occupy the 
valleysamong the western slopes of the Rocky and Cascade Mountains. 
Unfortunately they arediscontented with their present lot; the terms 
granted to them by the provisional Government of British Columbia 
have been less favourable than that which Ontario and Quebec 
have conceded to the tribes within their borders, and, as they feel 
their numerical strength, they are the more urgent in pressing their 
not unjust claims. 

The system of with the Indian tribes which has 
gradually grown up, and which has worked so far well that no 
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Indian wars have, since the British settlement, devastated Canada, 
may be said to consist in buying up the native claims, founded on 
their rights of hunting through the territories required by the 
settlers, by yearly grants of money or of goods to each chief and 
family, and by the allotment of tracts of country termed Indian 
Reserves. This property is under the charge of an Agent or Super- 
intendent, who watches over the welfare of the tribe, protects it from 
the encroachments of white settlers, and prevents the alienation of 
the property. Some large Indian Reserves may be seen close to 
the most important cities of Canada, and those who have travelled 
on the St. Lawrence or the Ottawa will remember the wild and 
almost waste strips contrasting with the highly-cultivated land 
on either side, and which belong to the remnants of the once 
famous tribes of the Iroquois and the Alonquins. The 
last of the Hurons occupy the village of Lorette, near Quebec, 
whilst the Six Nations partially cultivate a large district in the 
heart of the most fertile portion of Ontario, in the vicinity of the 
town of Brantford. All profess deep loyalty to the English Crown, 
and appear generally contented with their condition, Some time 
must, however, elapse before the habits of the hunter will give 
place to those of the agriculturist, and even among the most 
civilized of the tribes many men will be found who for 
several months of the year leave their homes and seek the excite- 
ment of their former life among the more distant forests, The 
religious tenets of the settled Salen usually correspond with 
those of their white neighbours; the Indians of Quebec being 
mostly Roman Catholics, whilst those of Ontario belong to some 
among the many divisions of Protestants. Paganism, however, 
retains its hold over many of the older men, and even in the settle- 
ments of the Six Nations some are to be found who profess the 
faith of their ancestors. 

Passing to the second division—namely, the Indians of Manitoba 
and the North-West—we find conditions of life more nearly re- 
sembling those which existed before the arrival of the white men, 
although even here the approach of civilization has made several 
marked changes. <A section of the savage tribe of the Sioux, which 
sought refuge in our territory to avoid retribution after the 
Minnesota massacre, is now established in the partially civilized 
province of Manitoba, and the men are well reported of by the 
settlers as sober and industrious labourers. Treaties have been 
made with the Crees and the Salteaux, their internecine feuds 
appeased, and reserves, in the proportion of 160 acres to each 
family of five persons, allotted to them on the shores of Lakes 
Winnepeg and Winnepegosis, Many of these tribes had, until 
recently, found employment as boatmen on the Red River, and in 
conveying the stores from York Factory to the inland forts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company ; but the introduction of steam on Lake 
Winnepeg, and the change of route owing to the opening of com- 
munication with Lake Superior, had deprived them of their means 
of livelihood, and led them readily to welcome the settlement of 
their claims proposed by Mr. Morris, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba. Along the valley of the Saskatchewan the mounted 
police force has established law and order, and has been welcomed 
as protectors by the Assiniboines and the more warlike Black- 
feet. East of the Rocky Mountains, Indian affairs appear 
very fairly prosperous, and seem to warrant some advance 
in the legislation dealing with these children of the soil. An 
indication of this change is given in the Report of Mr. Laird, 
the Minister of the Interior, who announces that the gradual en- 
franchisement of the Indians will be one of the most important 
objects of a proposed new Act. Care, however, must be taken 
so to word its provisions that protection may be afforded to 
those who do not desire to avail themselves of what they may 
fail to consider an adequate compensation for paternal govern- 
ment. 

On the western side of the Rocky Mountains the Indian question 
will, it is feared, give more trouble; indeed, if the reports of men 
who have resided among the tribes are to be credited, an Indian 
war has only been avoided by the divisions among the Indians 
themselves. The great grievance, which no amount of presents or 
subsidies will overcome, lies in the illiberal conduct of the 
British Columbian Government in regard to the allotment of land. 
Whereas, in the treaties with the Indians of Manitoba, 160 acres of 
land were handed over to each family of five persons, the Indians 
of British Columbia are only offered twenty acres, and even this 
swall grant has reference merely to new reserves. So deep is the 
feeling of discontent that two of the tribes have refused to accept 
their usual annual presents, lest they should appear to waive their 
claim for compensation for what they regard as an injustice. Three 
causes have led to this dissatisfaction on the part of the Indians, 
Since communication with the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains 
has become more frequent, information has reached them of the 
better terms awarded to the tribes of Manitoba, and consequently 
they require similar treatment from the Government of British 
Columbia. Again, the pressure of the white settlers who occupy the 
more fertile districts, and who, as the dominant race, enforce what 
they choose to consider their rights at the expense of the Indians, is 
of course more felt as population increases ; and, thirdly, the Indians 
are becoming aware of their numerical strength, although happily 
they have not as yet appreciated the strength which union 
adds to numbers. The question involved is a serious one, 
not only to the local Government and to Canada, but to Eng- 
land, which must be ultimately responsible that no unfair treat- 
ment should lead the Indians to up arms in a cause which, 
to say the least of it, would have the appearance of being a just 
one. Happily, both the Canadian and the local Governments appear 


to be aware of the importance of settling the points in dispute. 
Three Commissioners are to be appointed conjointly by the two Go- 
vernments, who will visit the tribes or nations, and Sctiaiion the 
extent and locality of their respective reserves. These reserves are 
to be determined, not by a fixed extent of acreage, but by the re- 
quirements and habits of each nation, and they will be increased 
or diminished according to the vatiations of the Indian popula- 
tion. The different modes of life of the tribes of the interior who 

horses and cattle, and those on the sea-coast who live by 
fishing, afford a reason for diverging from the plan in force in the 
older provinces of Canada, and for adopting a more elastic rule in 
dealing with their several claims. It is cobs hoped that a liberal 
policy will be agreed upon, and that the scandal of Indian wars 
which has so long afifictod the frontiers of the United States, 
and which have even within the last few months been productive 
of so great disasters, may be averted from the Pacitic, as it has 
hitherto been avoided in the Atlantic and central, provinces of the 
Dominion. 

Meanwhile, the presence of the Earl of Dufferin in British 
Columbia, and his well-known interest in all that concerns the well- 
being of the Indian tribes, will exercise no unimportant influence 
over the local government, and will enco those who regard 
this great question in a broader view than that presented by the 
merely temporary interests of a small community. It is in dealing 
with these and similar matters of more than local importance that 
the value of the influence of an English statesman, such as Lord Duf- 
ferin has proved himself to be, is likely to be felt ; and if the result 
of his visit to British Columbia tends to a satisfactory settlement of 
the Indian difficulty, as well as to the removal of some of the causes 
of friction between that distant province and the central Govern- 
ment, he will have done much to further the true welfare of the 
Dominion whose rule embraces so many nationalities with varying 
and often conflicting interests, 


TONQUIN. 


Shaper is something almost pathetic in the persistency with 
which France returns in and again to the attempt to 
found a great colonial empire. After Spain, she was one of the very 
first of the European nations to endeavour to build up beyond the 
sea new communities which should reproduce her own manners 
and institutions, and should extend her language and her influence 
over other continents. But hitherto her efforts have not been 
crowned with much success, There was a time when she was 
the competitor of England for the colonization of America. 
And even now New Orleans and St. Louis remind us that 
the valley of the Mississippi, with its boundless resources of 
wealth and empire, was once French. The form, too, of the 
appellations by which we know so many of the Indian tribes— 
Iroquois, Sioux, and so on—and the names of States and rivers, of 
mountains and lakes, bear witness to the lasting impression which 
French occupation has left upon the nomenclature, at least, of the 
North American continent. But, except in the nomenclature, all 
that now remains of that occupation is a decaying French popu- 
lation in one small province of the British Dominion, As 
in America, so in India, there was a time when France was 
our competitor. Every reader is familiar with the genius and 
courage with which Dupleix and Lally struggled to esta- 
blish a great French empire in the Deccan, and struggled in 
vain. In more recent times France has converted Algeria into 
a colony, but the colony does not flourish; and more lately still 
she has founded a settlement in the Far East, which caused in 
its day a flutter of expectation in Paris, and by some even in India 
was not regarded with perfect equanimity. The settlement wasone of 
the ideas of the Third Napoleon. In the prosecution of that policy 
of adventure which led him to Mexico and Sedan, he interfered to 
protect the Catholic missionaries in Annam or Cochin China, and 
the result was that he annexed Cambodia. The province is situated 
at the southern extremity of that broad neck of land which runs 
down from China and Burmah, and from the south-western corner 
of which juts out the Malayan Peninsula. Its special recommenda- 
tion was that it lies at the mouth of a great river, which drains 
Burmah and Western China as well as Siam and Annam, and 
which, it was consequently hoped, would give France the trade of 
these rich countries. Especially it was hoped that it would secure 
to her a monopoly of the trade with Western China. But once 
more she was doomed to disappointment. Many of our readers, 
doubtless, are acquainted with M. Louis de Carné’s interesting 
narrative of the exploration of the Mékong. To anticipate the 
exertions of England to open up the trade through Burmah with 
Western China or Yiinnan, a French expedition was fitted out to 
explore the great river. ‘The expedition suffered incredible hard- 
ships, but it persevered, and at length reached what was then 
the territory of the Panthay Emperor Suleiman, the Moham- 
medan rebel who was striving to assert by arms the inde- 
pendence of Western China. Unfortunately, however, the result 
of the expedition was to convince those who took in it that, 
owing to obstructions of all kinds, the Mékong could not be made 
a waterway for the commerce of Western China. When this dis- 
covery wasmade, French diplomacy set to work to obtainasettlement 
on the Songkoi, or Red River, which, rising in Tibet, runs through 
Yinnan, and empties itself into the Gulf of Tonquin. As France 
had already establi a kind of protectorate, she succeeded in her 
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Songkoi, and Sir R. Robertson, one of our Consuls in China, has 
recently been sent to yisit them, His Report has just been pub- 
lished, and although, from the shortness of his visit, it is neces- 
sarily brief and imperfect, it yet gives some curious and interesting 
information respecting the country and its commercial capabilities. 

Until the beginni 4 of the present ae was an inde- 
pendent kingdom—though independent perhaps is hardly the proper 
word to use, for the Emperor of China appears to have exercised 
some kind of suzerainty over the.State. It is a striking proof of 


the very superticia] knowledge we yet possess of those countries of 
the lnlndlinen Peninsula, notwithstanding our century of rule 


over India, that we do not even now understand the exact nature 
of the relations which subsist between them and China. Even in 
Burmah this is so. But, whatever may have been the kind of 
supremacy claimed by China, Tonquin possessed autonomy. In 
the early years of this century, however, it was conquered and 
annexed to the Annamite Empire, of which it still forms a 
eae From what he saw of it himself, and what he heard 
m the French and the natives, Sir R. Robertson describes the 
country as very fertile, highly cultivated, and full of natural 
resources. Its agricultural capabilities are said to be immense, 
and it is also rted to be rich in coal, copper, tin, 
silver, and gold. bour is abundant and cheap, and alto- 
gether there were fair evidences of a contented and well-to-do 
population. The principal river of the country is the Songkoi, 
or Red River, which, as we have already said, enters Tonquin 
from Yunnan. The river discharges itself into the sea through 
several branches, and on two of these are the French settlements 
visited by Sir K. Robertson. The first of these is called Haiphong. 
It stands upon the right bank of the Cua-cam, a branch of the 
Songkoi, at the highest point of that stream to which vessels 
. drawing fourteen feet of water can ascend. It has been founded 
altogether by the French, who appear to intend it to be the prin- 
-ipal port for foreign vessels, It is situated, we are told, in a level 
plain, which is bounded on one side by ranges of hills about four 
miles distant ; and the French settlement is being made by raising 
the ground with the mud, or rather clay, dug from a canal which 
is to surround and protect the settlement. ‘The inclosure contains 
about forty acres, and will form a strong fort, constructed at 
enormous cost. Forty-tive miles distant in a direct line, 
and on the main stream of the Songkoi, is Hanoi, the capital of 
the province, a considerable city witha population of over 150,000 
souls. Here is the second French settlement, and it is connected 


quently every now and then commits terrible destruction by burst- 
ing through the banks-and flooding vast districts. 


themselves, and they are more than ever persuaded by these eiforts 
of the value of the Yiannan trade, and therefore more eager to 
retain as much as possible of its profits. This way of look- 
ing at the matter is from every point of view a mistake, 
for the more Western China is opened up, the better business it 
will be able to transact. There are, however, other difficulties in 
the way of the French. The Annamite Government seems quite 
us ready to throw obstacles in their way as our own officers have 
found the King of Burmah. The Chinese mandarins also are as 
obstructive as is their custom; but, in addition, two hostile 
Chinese clans hold the borderland between Tonquin and Yunnan. 
These clans are tually at war with one another, and they 
attack and rob the merchants who venture into their districts. 
Lastly, Yiinnan has quite recently been the theatre of civil war, 
proscription, and massacre, and is therefore hardly in a position to 
carry on a lucrative trade. The French have resolved to begin 
with the most urgent of these difficulties. - They are not a people 
to endure anarchy, and they have determined apparently to deal 
sharply with the clans that infest the frontiers. es Bogan by 
calling on the Annamite Government to reduce these tti_ to 
order. The Government inability to do so without assist~ 
ance, and when Sir R. Ro was at Hanoi, the French Consul 
was preparing to set out with a couple of hundred soldiers. However 
questionable other parts of the French policy may be, there can be 


no doubt at all that, in giving security to life and property, they are 
eonferring a blessing ont’ With 
security trade will of course revive. But it remains to be seen 
whether the ecommerce with Yinnan will prove as valuable as is 
anticipated. If it be true, as Sir R. Robertson was told, that 
the Songkoi is navigable for 414 miles above its mouth, and 
within the Chinese frontier, it is clear that the French are favour- 
ably situated for tapping the mueh-coveted province of Yinnan, 
But the Gulf of Tonquin is very distant, involving a voyage through 
the Straits of Malacca and round the Cape or through the Suez 
Canal. Still it is not more distant than Hong Kong, and not quite 
so far offasShanghai. It is not distance, then, that will prevent 
the development of a great trade with these settlements. But 
Frenchmen, with all their great qualities, have not hitherto shown 
an aptitude for developing the resources of foreign possessions, 


CRICKET IN 1876, 


——- cricket has reached a point beyond which it is 
utterly impossible to expect any advanee in future seasons, 
though there is reason to believe that a reaction may take place, 
and that the national game may enter on a more healthy and 
more natural, though perhaps a less exciting and less sensational, 
phase of its existence. The simple fact is that the demand for 
tirst-rate crieket is out of all proportion to the supply of first-rate 
cricketers, and the energies of the latter arealtogether overstrained 
in their efforts to respond to the incessant calls made upon them. 
The public get fonder and fonder of cricket every year, and are 
always ready te come down with their money when there is a 
chance of seeing a good match. But the public are also becoming 
exceedingly choice in their requirements. Nothing second-rate 
will do for them. The cricket must be of the highest class, or they 
will have nothing to say toit. The players-on both sides must be 
the very best that can be selected according to the conditions of 
the contest, or the public will begin to grumble.. The absence of 
this or that player, perhaps from illness, perhaps. from. overwork, is 
regarded by the public asa grievance of which they have just cause 
to complain. There is another circumstance which must be taken 
into account.. Modern cricket has produced the greatest ericketer 
the world has ever seen, or probably ever will see.. Mz W. G. 
Grace’s two. brothers are both far above the ordinary run of 
players, but Mr. W.G. Grace stands by himself, far beyond the 
reach of rivalry. The public will go any distance to. see Mr. 
Grace, and the public are very much dissatisfied if they cannot see 
him play somewhere or other almost every day in the season. 
But there is- no use in having Mr.. Grace on. one: side unless 
there are three or four of the crack bowlers. on the other, 
just to make the great batsman show what. he teally can 
do. Once this season Mr. Grace played against second-rate 
bowling, and, though there were twenty men in the field, 
the result was that he stopped in all the three days, and 
made: 400 runs without losing his wicket. It. would hardly 
do to repeat that experiment very often; and accordingly, when- 
ever Mr. Grace is playing we shall tind the best bowling in 
England—and four times out of fixe the best bowling of the North 
of England exclusively—opposed to him. Now the number of 
first-class. bowlers is very limited. In the whele South of England 
there is not a single fast bowler of high repute; and,, indeed, 
almost all the. first-class fast bowling is monopolized by the two 
counties of Nottingham and York. It may he said that to oppose 
Mr. Grace's batting throughout the season there are less: than a 
dozen bowlers on whom reliance can be placed; and en. this little 
band the changes are rung day after day and week after week from 
May to September. The etiects of this constant work are very ap- 
parent, and in this very trying season have been more than usually 
displayed. Mr. Grace and his brothers are men of exceptional 
physique, and can travel all night and play cricket all day without 
the slightest discomfort. The-champion, zs he is called, seems utterly 
incapable of feeling fatigue, and is wholly indiifereut to atmospheric 
influences. The hotter the weather the better he plays, and 
during these last weeks of broiling heat he has all his 
previous achievements. Nor do he and his brothers confine them- 
selves to batting only. When their turn comes to take the field 
they do the work of an ordinary Eleven by themselves; and it is 
almost ridiculous to look through some of the Gloucestershire 
matches (how audacious the notion would have been thought 
a few years ago of a county of amateurs challenging Yorkshire and 
Nottingham!) and see how, after making nearly all the runs for 
their own side, the three brothers have disposed of their opponents, 
till the eye becomes quite dazzled with “caught E. M., bowled 
W. G.,” and “ cmgit WE. G., bowled G. F.,” and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 

But the unfortunate antagonists of this remarkable family 
are not all endowed with such superhuman powers of en- 
durance. Professionals, as a rule, are not good at playing 
an uphill game, and few professional bowlers can stand being 
knocked about with ing precision during four days on 
an av ine week of the season. Fast bowlers naturally 
give in the first. ‘he physical exertion of bowling at the pace 
attained by Hill and Emmett in the present day, and by Jackson, 
Tarrant, and Freeman in the past, is very great, however easy the 
delivery of one or more of them n appear ; and it is absolutely 
impossible for such bowlers to go on hour after hour and day after 


day without losing much of their precision and much of that spin 


| 
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with the first by means of canals and rivers, making a waterway of 
145 miles. There is a great deal of stir and movement in the 
streets, we are told. The shops are well stocked with articles of 
native workmanship, and provisions are both plentiful and cheap. 
‘The town is built close to the river, and beyond it is the citadel 
built by the French engineers who enabled the King of Annam to 
-conquer Tonquin. Within the citadel reside the governor and 
high officials. But at Hanoi the French are constructing a settle- 
ment similar to that at Haiphong. Having thus a large city, 
with a flourishing trade, situate on a river almost a mile wide, 
it is not easy to understand why the French should expend 
; so much labour on Haiphong. Probably their secret hope is 
that it may prove another Caleutta. ‘The ostensible reason is 
that the Hanoi river is not suited for navigation, owing to 
obstructions. But Sir R. Robertson is of opinion that it only 
needs dredging. The bed is being gradually silted up by the im- 
mense quantity of deposit brought down from the mountains of 
Tibet and Yinnan when the snow melts under the summer sun, 
and, instead of dredging, the Tonquinese raise the banks. The 
iver j icher than the country at either side, and conse- 
Of the of = ve made 
themselves masters there can be no doubt. But as yet they 
have done nothing to develop its commerce. The truth is that 
they entered the country mainly in the hope of being able to 
monopolize the trade with Western China, and they are in conse- 
“. quence pursuing a policy of jealousy and restriction. They regard 
, orts to the route by Bhamo as designed against 
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which makes their bow so destructive. The strength of the 

fessionals lies. in their bowling, and this season that strength 
te been sadly overtaxed. Wherever Mr. Grace has gone—and 
he has gone pretty well over England in the last three months— 
these unhappy bowlers have had to follow him ; and no sooner has 
one match ended than another, under exactly the same names, has 
commenced, and instead of taking a much-needed rest, the jaded 
bowlers have been forced to begin again and pound away at 
that impregnable wicket. The three great metropolitan cricket 
grounds are compelled to offer the same attractions to the 
public, or the public will not come near them. Lord's, indeed, has 
a monopoly of the Oxford and Cambridge and Eton and 
Harrow matches ; but, apart from these, there are not half-a-dozen 
events during the season of the Marylebone Club that attract the 
least attention. Not twenty spectators will trouble themselves to 
see an unknown county perform, although the cricket may be of 
high quality ; and consequently there is nothing left but to fall 
back on stock dishes like North v. South, or similar matches under 
a slightly varied title, which will bring together the Graces on one 
side and the best of the Northern bowling on the other. ‘There 
have been three Gentlemen v. Players matches this season, and six 
North v. South, while a seventh is announced for the first week in 
September. Such a match, too, as that between Kent and Glou- 
cestershire in combination against England was practically a North 
and South contest, with Surrey and Sussex, who were otherwise 
engaged, left out of the affair altogether. Formerly lovers of 
cricket looked forward to a North and South, or a Gentleman 
and Players match, as the great event of the season, much as a 
racing man looks forward to the Derby or the Leger; and 
the interest and excitement were increased in proportion to 
the length of time that would elapse before another con- 
test of equal importance could be witnessed. Now there is 
no excitement whatever, because there is hardly a week in the 
season in which matches of this class are not going on. They 
have become quite common, in fact; and, worse than that, their 
frequency has most injuriously attected a considerable number of 
the players engaged in them. Mr. Grace may never tire, and even 
@ medium-paced bowler like Alfred Shaw, whose patience is as 
exemplary as his command over the ball is unrivalled, may keep 
up his end pretty well all through the season; but the fast bowlers 
and the fieldsmen become weary and stale, and the former espe- 
cially showed only too clearly in the early days of July that the 
insatiable public were demanding more of them than they could 
possibly perform. 

It is a blazing July noon, for instance, and the Players of Eng- 
land have just taken the field. They have already had three long 
and fatiguing days against the Gentlemen at the Oval, and now 
their task is going to begin over again. The thermometer in the 
sun stands at about 110°, and as there is no shade at Lord's, it is 
unnecessary to speculate on what the reduction of temperature 
would be if there were any. There is a goodly ring of 
spectators, and the pavilion is well filled. The scorers have 
ensconced themselves in the retirement of their box, in com- 
pany with what, on closer inspection, turns out to be a jug of 
goodly proportions. The umpires have adjusted the wickets and 
arrayed the bails, and are now standing in that attitude of con- 
templation of nothing in particular by which umpires are usually 
distinguished. Here comes the Champion, cool and collected as 
ever, and ready for the fray. As he walks to the wicliets a 
shudder passes through the tieldsmen at the thought of the hot 
and weary hours that must elapse before that tall tigure executes 
its return march to the pavilion, Long-leg retreats to a far- 
distant corner, wondering how many hundred yards of ground 
he is expected to cover. Cover-point males himself up to meet the 
hits that will come straight at him with the velocity of lightning. 
A sturdy Yorkshireman, bare-armed to the elbow, takes up the 
ball; there is a moment of hushed expectation; and even the 
umpire, for very love of dear life, feels it necessary to keep both 
eyes open, and to watch the game. The Champion stands in his well- 
known position—he has described it himself for our benefit. The 
Tight leg quite firm, the right foot just inside the crease, the toes just 
clear of a line drawn trom wicket to wicket. The lett leg about a toot 
in front of, and nearly at right angles to, the heel of the right foot. 
The bat held half way up the handle, and not grounded, but gently 
‘swaying to and fro in pendulum fashion; the top of the handle 
just above the belt, and the bottom of the blade almost on a level 
with the centre of the middle stump. So stands the great batsman, 
and so he will be seen standing two hours hence. He begins 
cautiously—few really t men are rash; the bowling against 
him is the best that England can produce, and for a few overs he 
feels his way. But the hitting soon begins, and, what is still more 
aggravating to the opponents, the scientific placing of the ball 
which frustrates all attempts to get the field in the right position. 
‘The bowling is changed, this and that expedient is tried, but 
without avail. At length the heat of the weather begins to pro- 
duce its effect. The deliveries of the fast bowler are less deadly ; 
cover-point and long-leg do not run so briskly as they did; and 
the batsman takes advantage of the opportunity to launch out with 
increased vigour and freedom. The umpire, while taking a furtive 
glance at his watch to ascertain the distance of time that di- 
vides him from his dinner, is very nearly cut in two by 
@ vicious hit to square leg; and one of the scorers is observed to 
disappear suddenly from sight, amid a crash as of broken crockery. 
After the interval matters mend but little from the outside. Hour 
after hour a and there is the Champion in his old position, 
with his right and left feet placed as before, the top of the handle 


of his bat just above the belt, and the bottom of the blade almost 
on a level with the centre of the middle stump, The field become 
demoralized ; the bowlers are utterly exhausted; even the boys at 
the telegraph can hardly summon up strength to put up the 
numbers that are so popetnelly increasi At last some desperate 
appeal is made for leg before wicket, an umpire long since un- 
conscious of aught that was going on around him decides against 
the batsman. Immediately eleven men prostrate themselves on the 
ground in a state of collapse; and the Champion marches indig- 
nantly to the pavilion, inveighing against the stupidity of 
umpires, deploring his ill-luck in being given out just when he 
was so well set, and explaining to all who will listen to him how 
impossible it is that, with his system of placing the feet, he could 
ever he leg before wicket. 

The match of which this is a sketch is but an example of 
dozens of other matches of which Mr. Grace is the hero. Modern 
cricket, in fact, seems to have resolved itself into a match between 
Mr. Grace on one side, and the bowling strength of England on the 
other. Will the former suceeed in knocking the latter, so to 
8 out of time, or will the latter be ultimately able to restrain 
the former within some reasonable bounds? At present Mr. Grace 
has clearly the mastery over his opponents. His powers, so far 
from showing signs of diminution, are showing signs of increase. 
No longer content with his hundreds and two hundreds, he has 
gone in this season for scores of three hundred and upwards; and 
there seems no reason why, if he can find any one to stop in with 
him and to run his runs with him, he should not next season make 
five hundred off his own bat. How can a few bowlers of eminence 
hope to cope with such a man, who can go on all day and every 
day in the week, and who to all appearances will be as good ten 
years hence as he is now? And how can they meet the demands 
of the public and satisfy the requirements, which every year become 
more extravagant, of enterprising managers? It would need an 
unlimited stock of Hills, Emmetts, and Mycrofts to get through 
the work of a season of modern cricket; and year by year that 
work bids fair to be augmented. Even with Mr. Grace out of the 
way the present professors of the art of bowling could hardly make 
head against the multiplicity of batting talent they would aw to 
encounter; but while Mr. Grace is to the fore, and taking part in 
every match of importance, the attempt of a scanty handful of 
professionals to do the work of fifty is utterly hopeless. On many 
occasious this season it has seemed ludicrous also, 


REVIEWS. 


THE HOLY GRAAL.* 


pas work, which is to fill three stout volumes, will, when 
completed, make an important addition to the literature con- 
nected with that branch of the Romances of the Round Table 
in which the Holy Graal, familiarized to most people by Mr. 
Tennyson and Herr Wagner, stands as a conspicuous cedect. Of 
the first volume, the most important parts contain the “little” 
Saint Graal, by Robert de Borron, so called as distinguished from 
the more elaborate “ great” Saint Graal, of which Borron and 
Walter Mapes are joint authors, and which will appear in the 
volumes yet unpublished. Of the “little” production, two texts 
of MSS. of the thirteenth century are given, together with a 
translation of one of them from the Picard dialect into modern 
French ; and there is controversial matter to prove that it is older 
than a version in rhyme published at Bordeaux in 1841, and also 
that Robert de Borron pertained to the North-west, and not, as 
some suppose, to the East, of France. 

We coniine ourselves here to the contents of the book itself, 
which contains a complete history of Joseph of Arimathea’s con- 
nexion with the sacred vessel. We may first, however, observe 
that M. Hucher believes that the ultimate origin of the Graal is 
heathen, and that he refers to the Breton romance of Pérédur. At 
the same time he points to the fact that the treatment of the sub- 
ject is essentially Christian, and that the romance is a sort of 
jegendary history of the institution of the Last Supper, in which 
three tables successively figure. First comes the assemblage recorded 
in the New Testament; then the gathering together of a body of 
the elect at a square table at which Joseph of Arimathea pre- 
sides; and, thirdly, the Round Table, of which the chief object is 
the quest of the Graal. 

The story, as told by Borron, begins with the treason of Judas 
Iscariot, whose persistent hatred to his Master is traced to the 
oifence given by Mary’s box of ointment. His services as treasurer 
to the httle community were repaid by a tithe of the receipts ; and 
by the waste, as he thought it, of the ointment, which he valued 
at three hundred pence, he lost exactly thirty. This sum he 
was determined to recover, and he recovered it by the betrayal 
of the Saviour to the Jews who were assembled at the house of 
Caiaphas on the eve of the Passover. One of the assembly 
was Joseph of Arimathea, a knight in the service of Pilate. 
Judas promised to deliver up the Saviour on the following 
Thursday, and the kiss was to t. given in order to prevent the 
capture by mistake of James, who strongly resembled his Master. 
The Last Supper was held in the house of Simon the Leper, where 


* Le Saint Graal, ou le Joseph d’Arimathée. Publié tee des textes 
et des documents inédits par Eugene Hucher. ‘Tom 1. Le Mans: 
Monunyer. 1875. 
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Jesus washed the feet of the Apostles, and this was present] 
surrounded by the Jews, who at the given si bore off they 
prisoner, whom on the following day they brought before Pilate, 
to whom also the vessel in which Jesus had “ sacrificed” was given 
by a Jew who had found it in the house. It should be remarked that, 
a what may be implied in the word “ sacrifiait,” there is no 
erence to any connexion between the Last Supper and the Sacra- 
ment that bears its name. The selection of the house of Simon 
the Leper as the place where the meal was eaten is entirely with- 
out authority. Pilate delivers up the prisoner to the Jews, 
who, hearing him express his uneasiness as to the manner 
in which the affair may be ed by the Emperor Titus, 
declare their willingness to let all responsibility fall on them- 
selves and their children, and he washes his hands accordingly. 
Immediately after the Crucifixion Joseph of Arimathea presents 
himself to Pilate, and, reminding him that he and his knights have 
done good service without recompense, demands some reward. 
Pilate, who through the whole story is treated with great favour, 
mises to give him whatever he may ask, and is surprised when 
e only requires the body of the deceased “ prophet,” which he 
ts at once. But, armed as he is with the authority of 
overnor, he finds a difficulty with the Jews, who in very strong 
language tell him that the disciples have said that their Master 
= rise again, and that, often as he may rise, they will kill 

Vos ne l’auroiz mie, car si déciple ont dit que il résuscitera et par tantes 

foiees com il resuscitera, par tantes foiees l’ocirrons nos. 
Joseph, somewhat disheartened, returns to Pilate, who orders 
Nicodemus to accompany him, and assist in the removal of the 
body from the cross, called by the Jews “ despit,” at the same 
time making Joseph an additional present of the vessel brought by 
the Jew. » * spite of another altercation with the eremy, Nico- 
demus and Joseph remove the body from the cross, which is still 
standing, and it is washed by Joseph, who is greatly alarmed when 
blood flows from the wounds, remembering that this blood had split 
a stone which lay at the foot of the cross. He accordingly avails 
himself of the vessel which he has received from Pilate and squeezes 
into it the blood from every wound. This done, he wraps the body 
in a rich winding sheet which he has purchased, puts it into a 
stone coffin, which he covers with a flat stone. 

The Resurrection takes place, and the Jews, when they have 
heard of it, resolve on the death of Nicodemus and Joseph. The 
former has a friend who, when uainted with the resolution, 
warns him to save himself by flight; but it is otherwise with 
Joseph, who is accused of carrying away the body, and, after being 
severely beaten, is confined in a tower belonging to Caiaphas, 
which, when the entrance is closed, seems to be no more than a 
column, The Arimathean has thus disap d,and no mortal 
knows what has become of him. but he is not forgotten by the 
Redeemer, who visits him in prison, presents him with the vessel 
containing the precious blood, and tells him that there will be 
several tables in commemoration of the Last Supper, at the same 
time teaching him the mystic words which are to be used at the 
consecration of the “Graal,” or chalice, and making him ac- 
quainted with the symbols of the ceremonial. That no mention 
is made of Joseph's imprisonment in the Scriptures is freely 
admitted by Robert de Borron, according to whose theology, one 
might conjecture, the formal institution of the Sacrament began 
with the Saviour’s visit to the tower. 

After a considerable lapse of time, a knight who has been on a 
pilgrimage (ste “ pélerinnage ”) to Judea, witnessing the miracles 
performed by Jesus, quits the country when he hears of the Cruci- 
fixion, and returns to Rome, where Vespasian, the son (sic) of the 
Emperor Titus, is suffering so severely from leprosy that he is 
obliged to be confined in a round tower, where he receives 
his food through a small window. Hearing of this misfortune 
the pilgrim, who is staying at the house of a wealthy man, 
recounts the wonderful deeds and unjust death of the “ good 

rophet ” Jesus of Nazareth, who, had he been alive, would surely 
ve healed the Emperor’s son. He is at once talien before the 
Emperor, and a Council is held, the members of which are dis- 
inclined to believe that so wise a man as Pilate would allow such 
a senseless atrocity as the Crucifixion to take place under his 
overnment. ‘Titus, however, who hears the pilgrim’s story at full 
ngth, and is struck by the assertion that if anything that once 
belonged to the prophet was merely touched by Vespasian an im- 
mediate cure would be effected, is by no means satistied as to the 
conduct of the Governor, and a party of messengers, whom we 
should call “‘ Commissioners,” are sent to Judea to investigate the 
case, and if possible to bring back any relic that may be found. 
During the time of their absence the pilgrim is to remain in 


prison. 

When the messengers arrive in Judea and have delivered the 
Emperor's letters into the hands of Pilate, he confesses, to their 
astonishment, that their contents are true; but he gives them a 
minute account of all that has happened, adding his belief that 
Joseph has been put to death by the Jews ; and when they under- 
pees that these have taken upon themselves the responsibility, of 
which he has washed his hands, they begin to think that the 
Governor's case is not so desperate after all. In this view they 
are confirmed when the Jews themselves are summoned into their 
presence, and admit that the prophet was crucified against the will 
of Pilate. Their inquiries for some article pertaining to the mur- 
dered prophet are at first abortive; but shortly afterwards they 
are waited upor by a man who tells them that he knows a woman 
who possesses a veil, upon which a face is imprinted, which she is 


accustomed to adore. They apply to Pilate, before whom the 
woman, whose name is “ Vérone” (Veronica), is summoned, and 
ordered to state how the veil was obtained. She tells the well- 
known legend, how she wiped the face of the prophet, whose 
hands were bound, with her veil, and then found his portrait im- 
printed upon it, at the same time expressing her willingness to 
accompany the messenger to Rome, it they will promise not to 
deprive her of her treasure. The messenger returns with Vérone 
to the Emperor, who declares that the face on the veil is the most 
beautiful he ever saw. The sight of it, placed against the window 
of the tower, at once heals Vespasian, who, elated with joy, asks 
his father’s leave to avenge the death of his benefactor, the only 
true Emperor whom the world has known. 

Father and son go together with a mighty army to Judea, and 
Pilate, made acquainted with their intention, advises them, in 
order to arrive at the truth, to imprison him, and to pretend that 
they desire to punish him for refusing him to condemn the pro- 
phet. The advice is followed, and the Jews fall into the trap, the 
most zealous of the persecutors ‘of the Redeemer being anxious to 
make known their zeal, Vespasian now avows the real object of 
his expedient, puts numbers of Jews to death, and declares that all 
shall suffer the same fate unless they give up to him the body of 
Jesus. The Jews declare that they do not know what has become of 
it since it was delivered into the hands of Joseph ; whereupon they 
are offered the alternative of producing the Arimathean. And after 
many have been burned alive, a man at last comes forward who con- 
ducts Vespasian to the tower where Joseph is imprisoned; though 
no man, save Vespasian himself, believes that he will be found alive. 
The stone is removed by which the entrance to the tower is 
closed, and Joseph, called upon, gives no answer; Vespasian 
accordingly is let down into the prison by means of a rope, and 
directs his steps to a light which is shining in a corner, when 
Joseph rises before him, and, to his surprise, addresses him by 
name, and states that he knows by whom his cure was effected. 
Joseph then delivers a succinct history of the Fall and Redemption, 
ending with an exhortation to believe in the Trinity and to be bap- 
tized. The tower is pulled down, and Joseph comes out in good 
condition. The Jew who indicated the site of the prison is so far 
rewarded that he is put with his family on board a vessel and 
thrust into the sea, to be dealt with as the Saviour may deem 
fitting. Asked by Vespasian whether he desires any of the Jews 
to be spared, Joseph confines his clemency to those who believe 
in the Trinity and the Incarnation, and many are sold as slaves to 
the Roman soldiers at a very low price. 

Down to this time, it may be observed, Joseph is not formall 
a Christian, but he and his adherents are baptized, together wi 
Vespasian himself, by St. Clement. The ceremony over, Joseph, 
with a numerous retinue, comprising his sister Enysgeus and her 
husband Brous, who have sought him since his liberation, goes by 
divine command asa missionary to foreign lands. For a long time 
the work prospers, but they aiterwards are visited with famine in 
consequence of carnal sin which has found its way among them. 
Joseph, at the instance of Brous, kneels before the holy vessel 
and consults the Saviour. He is informed by the Holy Spirit that 
he himself has committed no sin, and is reminded that at the 
Supper, held at the house of Simon the Leper, the Saviour pre- 
dicted his betrayal by one of the assembly. Judas had retired and 
had never reappeared among the Apostles, thus causing a vacancy, 
which had never been supplied, and indeed never could be supplied 
till Joseph himself took a place at the table. Joseph is therefore 
commanded to make a square table, in remembrance of the one 
that was used at Simon’s house. His brother-in-law Brous is to 
catch a fish in a place indicated, and in the meanwhile the table 
is to be prepared, the vessel, covered with a cloth, being placed 
opposite to the seat intended for Joseph, and the fish near it. 
‘This done, the guests are to be invited. Brous is to sit on the 
right hand of Joseph, but will retire a seat lower, leaving void a 
place which will represent the one on the former occasion occu- 
pied by Judas, and will never be filled until it is occupied by the 
grandson of Brousand Enysgeus. All thenare to be invited to take 
their seats. The command is executed, many guests take their places, 
but a greater number remain standing. When those who are seated 
feel the benefit of the grace communicated by the holy vessel, they 
forget the rest. These are asked bya certain Peter, who is seated, 
whether they feel the effects of the grace, and when they answer 
in the negative, he tells them that they are thus proved to be 
guilty of the sin which has caused the famine. The ceremony is 
repeated at fixed intervals, and it is at length explained that the 
sinners have been kept from the table by the operation of the 
vessel, which is now, for the first time, called the Graal, and when 
they take their departure they are enjoined to diffuse a knowledge 
of its virtues. 

One only sinner is left—a hypocrite named Moses, who refuses 
to join the others, and declares that he will never separate himself 
from those whom God feeds with his grace. His simulated grief 
at last so much affects the assembly that they pray Joseph to 
allow him to sit at the table. Joseph suspects that Moses is an 
impostor, prays the Saviour for guidance, and is told that the time 
iscome when he can test all that he has said respecting the vacant 
seat between him and Brous. Moses is accordingly invited to the 
table, but is warned not to approach it unless he really is what he 
seems. He comes when all the rest have taken their places, and is 
terrified not to find any seat but the one next to Joseph. At last 
he ventures to occupy this, and it immediately sinks into the 
ground, which opens under him, and as quickly closes over him, to 
the terror of all assembled. A prayer trom Joseph follows the 
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awful event, and an answer by the Spirit confirms the prophecy 
respecting the vavant seat. 

n the place where those events take place the Christians resided 
a long time, during which Enysgeus gives birth to twelve sons. 
Brous asks simply what is to be done with them, and Joseph, 
consulting his Divine adviser, is informed by an angel that they 
are to belong to the “third order” (la terrienne ordre); that is 
to say, those who wish to marry are to take wives, and the others 
are to devote themselves to the service of the Church. One of 
them, Alain, who prefers a life of celibacy, is consigned by his 
father to the care of Joseph, who praysas usual, and is instructed to 
make his nephew acquainted with all that he has learned, and to 
tell him that, in spite of his desire for celibacy, he will have a son 
who will inherit the Graal. Alain, moreover, is to be the guardian 
of his brethren, and is to go with them to remote countries in the 
West. On the following day, when the Christians are assembled, 
a paper will fall from the heavens, which Joseph is to put into the 
hands of Peter. Peter is to be told to proceed likewise to the 
West, and he will choose for his abode the valleys of Avaron, 
where he will live till the son of Alain has read the paper and ex- 
plained the virtue of the Graal. He will also hear more respecting 
the fate of the wretched Moses. All that is thus predicted takes 
place; the sons and daughters of Brous go together to the house 
of the father, who entrusts them to the care of Alain, and they 
go as missionaries to foreign countries. Peter wishes to depart 
also, but is detained by the other Christians, influenced by the 
will of the Saviour, who wishes him to remain as a witness of 
the transfer of the Graal by Joseph to Brous, who, when he has 
received the treasure, goes as a missionary to Great Britain. 

The visit of Joseph himself to this island, so plainly mentioned 
in the Morte d’Arthur, is indicated here so vaguely that it is 
scarcely —_ to conjecture at what period of the story it takes 
place. fore quitting the subject we may mention that Borron’s 
view of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus as an act of ven- 
geance for the Crucifixion an ancient 
gospel, the “ Revenging of the Saviour,” contained in Mr. B. H. 
Cowper's collection. In the gospel, however, the Roman Emperor 
is Tiberius, who is ultimately baptized, while Titus is a ruler in 
a — called Equitania, and Vengecke appears to be merely a 
gen 


THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS R. MARGARY.* 


A PIONEER'S record of travel through such an unknown country 
as the heart of China, extending over four months, must have 
procured an enthusiastic welcome for its author had he returned in 
safety as Lieutenant Cameron did from Central Africa. A double 
interest is attached to this work from the unfortunate death of the 
author at the hands of a band of murderous Chinese. The exact 
circumstances of the murder may probably never be known, though 
Mr. Grosvenor’s mission can be trusted to do all in its power to 
ascertain whether the attack was the result of premeditation and 
hatred or of panic and chance. The biography of Mr. Margary is 
short and simple. A son of an officer of high rank in the 
Engineers, who was attached to the Bombay Presidency, he was 
educated at a private school and at Brighton College, and entrusted 
to the care of relatives, like so many other children of Anglo- 
Indian officials. He seems by all accounts to have been a lad of 
strong affections, great liveliness and intelligence, and undoubted 
uck, His connexion with Mr, Austen Layard, our Minister at 
id, enabled him to obtain a nomination to the diplomatic 
sefvice and to go out to China as a student interpreter. ‘The sup- 
porters of competitive examinations, if they read this diary, may 
feel a qualm when they learn that Mr. Margary all but missed 
entrance into the diplomatic service, seeing that it was not until 
his fourth attempt that he could pass the prescribed test. How- 
ever, at Pekin, Chefoo, and Shanghai he very soon made up for 
lost way, and in a short time was able to speak Chinese fluently 
and correctly, discoursing with local magnates, and even compre- 
hending provincialisms of pronunciation and p logy. In 
August 1874, to his evident surprise and gratification, he received 
instructions trom our Minister at Pekin to undertake a journey right 
through the South-Western provinces of China, and so meeta party 
which, under the command of Colonel Browne, was to start from Kan- 
goon to Bhamo in order to open out a route for commerce between 
urmah and the Chirese Empire. The remaining facts are few 
and soon told. In less than five months he accomplished this 
journey, joined Colonel Browne at Bhamo, started again eastward 
with the Mission, and was cut off, when a little ahead of the 
others, in the neighbourhood of Manwyne. He was not then 
irty years of age. That Englishmen should wish to know some- 
thing of his last adventures is perfectly natural and proper, and 
the present volume, which is intended to satisfy that desire, is 
made up of a short biographical notice, of extracts from his letters 
and his Diary, and of a concluding chapter from the pen of Sir R. 
Alcock, in which that accomplished diplomatist discusses the 
value of these expeditions, and the chance of their creating new 
and profitable channels for commerce. Criticism of the diary and 
letters in a mere literary point of view would be out of place. 
We shall only remark that two or three of the ordinary incidents 
of his journey have been needlessly told twice over. A little 
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judicious revision, for instance, would have avoided the repetition 
of a meeting with a Pekin magistrate (pp. 167 and 173), and of 
a day’s sport after waterfowl, in which he was obliged to 
divest himself of his gaiters and boots (pp. 301 and 306). But 
these slight blemishes are due to the compiler; and there is a 
manliness, a cheerful spirit, an inherent vigour which was never 
overcome by sickness and debility, a tact which conquered the 
prejudices of a strange and a suspicious population, a quiet 
self-reliance, always combined with deep religious feeling un- 
alloyed by either priggishness, cant, or superstition, that ought to 
commend this volume to readers sitting quietly at home who feel 
any pride in the high estimation accorded to men of their race at 
Yarkand or at Khiva, in the heart of Africa, or on the shores of 
Lake Seri-kul. If the success of a resolute young Englishman, 
slenderly equipped and forced to depend on his own resources, on 
this his first venture, could be me indication of future triumphs, 
Mr. Margary, had he lived, would have certainly attained a high 
rank amongst diplomatists and explorers. Whether the Govern- 
ment were justified in deputing him, or in organizing the Burmese 
part of the expedition, is a question which Sir R. Alcock discusses 
at some length, and which we shall not fail to notice presently. 
But a summary of the incidents of this diary must take precedence 
of such speculations. 

The real interest of the narrative begins where the writer, after 
passing Ohinkiang, Nankin, and Kinkiang, left friends and English 
civilization behind him at the city of Hankow. Here he had to 
sags a boat, to hire servants,and to make his arrangements 
ora supply of money. It seems tolerably clear that the Tsungli 
Yamen, or Chinese Minister at Pekin, and the native Viceroy at 
Hankow, acted with perfect good faith and honestly gave directions 
to the officials on the route to minister to the security and comfort 
of the English representative. Mr. Margary’s credentials, his 
knowledge of the , and his bearing and tact generally 
stood him in good stead. But every now and then he was treated 
with incivility, and at meals, levees, and toilet he was mobbed by 
crowds of inquisitive and impertinent villagers. The same incon- 
veniences, it may be remembered, were experienced by the Russian, 
Colonel Prejevalsky, in his Monglian and Tangutan tour. Rude~ 
ness, however, was by no means the rule. Incidentally but re- 

tedly we have mention of marked respect at the hands of 
ocal magistrates; of mandarins who knelt before the foreigner, 
called him Tajin or Excellency, and provided him with sumptuous 
repasts, in which his preference for ducks and mutton over pork 
was duly consulted; of servants sent to welcome him two days 
before he arrived at a certain city of which the prefect, an old 
soldier, told him long stories about campaigns against the Miaotsze 
and the Mussulmans; and of the Viceroy of Yunan, who proved 
himself “an almost unex friend and ally throughout.” Nor 
can we gather that the renowned Le Hsieh Tai, once a brigand 
and afterwards a general, inspired him with any distrust. In fact, 
no one can carefully read this diary without coming to the con- 
clusion that its very sad termination was what, humanly speaking, 
there was little ground to expect. In such undertakings the. main 
difficulties come first, and they had been all surmounted. Mr. 
‘y had not only made his start, but had completed his share 
of the programme. Alone and unsupported, with only four 
servants, with neither Mahommedan orderlies or Seikh Jemadars 
as his bodyguard, he had gone through vast provinces and 
pulous cities without incurring serious peril, and with no more 
inconvenience than the impertinences of lads who called him 
“ foreign devil,” or of mobs who screamed and shouted, while he 
had ample proofs that the high officials were not ill disposed 
to his cause. After he had exchanged a greeting with Colonel 
Browne and his party,and when things were not unpromising, he was 
suddenly cut down by some Chinese, instigated, it seems to us 
quite possible, by wild Kakhyan chiefs. It may really turn ou, 
that this murder, instead of springing from premeditation or any 
deep design, was due to panic, or to the idea that an outrage com- 
mitted otihand on an unprotected traveller would, ufter all, be not 
unacceptable at Pekin. In any case, it is clear that Mr. Margary 
was in iess danger amongst pigtailed mobs and screeching school- 
boys than when almost in reach of an escort of Sikhs. 

The particulars carefully noted of the general appearance of the 
country wust tend to disperse the halo with which imperfect in- 
or ignorant yor the Celestial Empire. 

yide tracts were covered with original jungle grass. The coun 
in many places was thinly inhabited, ra the inhabitants _ 
poorly clad, Arable land had been thrown out of cultivation. 
The tea pone grew wild, in hedges, to the height of eight or ten 
feet. There was a great want of decent roads, especially over 
some of the worst passes. It is fair to state that, against these 
pictures of desolation or backwardness, we have notices of fine 

ture grounds, of lovely and picturesque scenery, of rice cultivation 
in irrigated tields, of fruitful valleys, of cities where there were inns 
for travellers, and of coal mines worked by private persons. An 
opinion is hazarded that the province of Szechuen might consume a 
large amount of Lritish produce, such as piece goods, crockery, and 
cutlery. The climate, on the whole, was not unpleasant, p> in 
there were days when mist and damp predominated, and the ther- 
mometer sank to forty-two at sunrise. Lucifer matches excited 
envy, and a certain well-travelled Chinese gentleman thought there 
was no sight in the world equal to Piccadilly with its double row 
of gas lamps. This intelligent traveller would have commanded 
the approval of Dr. Johnson. The final impression left on our 
mind is that, if Eastern China is ever to be commercially developed, 
the best chance of success lies in the fine tact, temper, and perse- 
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verance of men like Mr. Margary. And this brings us to the | 
topic discussed by Sir R. Alcock, who evidently has made up his | 
mind that our political p ings on the eastern frontier of our 
Indian dependency have not smoothed matters or predisposed the 
Chinese in our favour. We were wrong, it seems to him, to send 
Major Sladen in 1868 to Momein, and to attempt at that time an 
alliance with the Mahommedan chief of the Panthays. Neither 
was the connexion established with the ruler of Yarkand by the 
two missions of 1870 and 1873 at all judicious or happy. In 
short, according to Sir R. Alcock, it is the old story of pioneers and 
traders who come only to see and write, and remain to build forts and 
annex provinces. The thing has been done so often, in spite of our 
repeated tations of good faith and integrity, that we are dis- 
trusted all over the untrodden or unexplored East. We have to 
“ trade and negotiate weighted with this heavy burden of distrust 
and suspicion.” A pile of piece goods is supposed to hide a six- 
der; harmless cutlery is but the forerunner of destructive 
td and savage bayonets; and unpleasant documents 
zelating to the cession of lands may lurk under the disguise of 
innocent treaties which merely allow English agents to reside, and 
British merchants to come and go in foreign cities. We agree, to 
® considerable extent, with these comments, and would further 
have enthusiastic Chambers of Commerce take to heart the limited 
estimate formed by tis writer, than whom few are more competent, 
about the value of any trade between China and Burmah. It is 
very easy for presidents and delegates of manufacturing bodies to 
bring pressure on a Secretary of State, to ask troublesome pecmens 
in Fedlenest, and, with a lofty indifference to responsibility for 
failure or to mere expense, to urge that wild tribes must be dis- 
armed, and that roads and telegraphs must be constructed in order 
that Manchester and Hudderstield may find a new market. But tra- 
vellers, whether formally accredited or not, go at a certain risk. Slen- 
derly provided with men and materials, they invite outrageandattack. 
Amply escorted, they are an offence to local self-importance and a 


o— menace to national pride. At any time diplomacy may 
be invoked and action must be threatened, because some English- 
man has been insulted or murdered in strange places which no 
one but an American missionary has ever seen. But these remarks 
ply to the principle of such expeditions, and not to intrepid 
ishmen nae wherever they are told. No suspicion of the 
owness of traflic in Eastern China, no belief in the impolicy of 
the statesmanship which hands over our military or political credit 
to the selfish representations of interested dealers, must cause us 
to withhold our tribute of admiration from young Englishmen 
such as Mr. Margary, who in their lives and deaths have shown 
that they can unite the courage of the soldier with the training of 
the civilian. 


CREIGHTON’S LIFE OF SIMON OF MONTFORT.* 


ERE is in a new historical series, and not the first in 
which Mr. Creighton has borne a ae We do not profess to 
carry them all in our heads—Epochs, Periods, everything of the 
kind ; but we think that this series of “ Historical Biographies” 
is something new among so many rivals. The vast crop of small 
historical treatises from which a choice has to be made must 
puzzle learners and teachers; but it does not greatly concern us.’ 
All that we have to do is to say whether each icular book is 
or bad of its own kind. And we can certainly say that Mr. 
ighton’s book is good of its own kind. There are some things 
in it which need correcting; but they all can be corrected. That 
is a distinction which is not always understood. A book may be, 
as Mr. Creighton’s book is, sound and trustworthy on the whole, 
and vet it may show slips here and there which we wonder at. 
But they are merely slips, and do not touch the character of the 
ewhole book. Set them right, and the whole thing is right. Mr. 
Creighton has thoroughly grasped the position of Earl Simon, and 
of England and Europe with regard to him. And he tells his tale 
simply, straightforwardly, with real discernment, and without 
any nonsense or affectation of any kind. But, in the middle 
of all this, we are surprised to light on such a statement as 
that, “ when the nobles of England were discontented with King 
John, they called in Lewis, the Dauphin of France to help 
them.” Here is a slip of the most serious kind, a slip which we 
are utterly amazed to find Mr. Creighton making. How great a 
slip it is may not at first sight appear to every reader, but to speak 
of a “ Dauphin of France” in the thirteenth century implies the 
complete turning about of the whole history of France. It implies 
either forgetfulness of the meaning of the word Dauphin, or else 
forgetfulness of the course of French aggrandizement. No one 
who had his successive maps of Europe clearly before his eyes 
would speak of a “ Dauphin ” of France before the day when the 
Dauphiny of Vienne, fief of the Empire as it was, became the 
session of the son of a French King. The slip is a very ugly slip; 
atill, it is only a slip; it may be set right by the change of a 
few words, and the sentence in the page of which it forms part 
will be set right with it. So easy a process cannot be applied 
when the fault is more than a slip, when it implies an in- 
herent misconception of the subject which has been taken in 
hand. Mr. Creighton, indeed, seems throughout to be rather 
careless in his use of titles; we are surprised to find him 
constantly carrying into the thirteenth century the Hanoverian 
fashion of calling every child of a king prince or princess. 


Life of Simon de Montfort, Earl By M. Creighton, M.A. 


But this fashion seems inveterate. We have heard of an accu- 
rate writer who, in dealing with the same times as those 
with which Mr. Creighton has to deal, spoke throughout of 
Dominus Edwardus as “ Lord Edward,” or “Sir Edward” —we forget 
which, and it does not much matter—but whose accuracy offended 
some meddling editor or printer, who throughout degraded “ Lord 
Edward” into “ Prince Edward,” like a modern Royal Highness, 
So,again, we hear once or twice of the “ Plantagenet House” and the 
like—a phrase which is often so convenient that it is hard to avoid 
it, but which still is inconsistent with strict accuracy. If there is 
any general point in which Mr. Creighton is lacking, it is certainly 
in geography. We can make nothing of his map of Europe in the 
thirteenth century. He seems to make a distinction between 
Aquitaine and Guienne which we do not understand. The 
boundaries of his Burgundy seem not to answer to those of any one 
of the famous eleven. Venice seems to be marked as already a land 
power, and Germany is shown with a western boundary which shuts 
out the Netherlands, and with an eastern boundary strangely 
coinciding with that which was drawn in 1815 between the 
kingdoms of Prussia and Poland, and which still abides between 
the empires of Germany and Russia. Every one who has had to 
deal with an ordinary maker of maps knows how hard it is to make 
such a one understand that the last new frontier has not existed 
from all eternity. But surely Mr. Creighton should have stood 
out to the death against carrying back the arrangements of 1815 
into the days of Earl Simon. 

But here, again, Mr. Creighton has nothing to do but to have a 
better map made for his next edition. The main narrative of the 
book gives, we think, as full and as true an account of the great 
Earl as could be given in so small a space, and Mr. Creighton fully 
redeems his promise of bringing out the foreign as well as the 
insular relations of his subject. Simon, it must be remembered, 
is not merely an English or a French, but an European personage. 
It is hardly according to the table of affinity when Mr. Creighton 
repeatedly calls him the brother-in-law of the Emperor Frederick ; 
but he was the brother-in-law of one of that Emperor's 
wives, as well as of his successor, so far as Richard, 
Earl and , can be called the successor of the Wonder 
of the World. Simon, in short, might have settled down and 
found himself at home in any part of Christendom. That he 
did choose England as his adopted country is one of the most 
notable points in his history. It is possible that his wide ex- 
perience of the world may have led him to understand better than 
a native Englishman what Mr. Creighton calls the “ force of the 
rising national spirit of England and the course for its future pro- 
gress.” But for that very reason it is possible that he carried on 
mnatters faster than a native Englishman would have done, faster 
than suited the state of things at the moment. We may suspect 
that, without Edward to follow him, Simon’s work might have 
been lost. One of the chief merits of Mr. Creighton’s book is the 
way in which he points out how the martyrand his destroyer were 
in truth fellow-workers. 

Mr. Creighton is a warm admirer, but he is no blind worshipper 
of his hero. He points out that Simon had the faults which are 
likely to be found in such a character as his, vehemence of temper 
and impatience of insult or of opposition of any kind. Conscious of 
the righteousness of his purpose, convinced of the wisdom of his 
plans, he could not endure to be thwarted by smaller men. He 
bad all the qualities needed in a deliverer from tyranny. It is not 
so clear that he had all the qualities which are needed in a consti- 
tutional ruler, As Mr. Creighton points out, he might not have been 
able to work his own scheme. Virtual ruler of the kingdom, 
but without any defined constitutional office, his position was an 
anomalous one, and it cuuld hardly have been lasting. His 
pupil, for so in truth Edward was, had the advantage over him of 
being an acknowledged and undoubted King. It is perhaps enough 
to say that Simon and Edward were alike needful to the growth of 
English freedom, that English freedom could never have advanced 
as it did without the help cf both of them, each in his own 


time, 

Mr. Creighton well brings out the deeply religious character of 
the age and the close connexion between its religious and its political 
movements. It was the age of the friars, when the friars had not yet 
lost their first love ; it was the age of men like Robert Grosseteste 
and Adam Marsh, men united by the closest bonds of friendship 
with the great Earl, The English politics of that day cannot be 
understood without constantly bearing in mind the deeply religious 
character of the whole patriotic struggle. It was a struggle of the 
whole Church and people of England against King and Pope to- 
gether. Mr. Creighton compares the struggle in its union of religi- 
ous and political motives with the Puritan struggle of the seventeenth 
century. The two certainly have much in common, and it is to be 
noted that Simon in some points impressed on it a personal char- 
acter of his own. He was a crusader, the son of a crusader, the 
son of that elder Simon whom Englishmen had for a moment 
sought for as their king. But while the elder Simon had been the 
devoted and unscrupulous servant of the Papacy, the change of 
times turned his son into a direct enemy of the ie and all his 
works. We are too apt to think only of the darkest side of the 
character of the elder Simon ; but in reading the tale of his perse- 
cution of the Albigenses we must not forget that he had once set 
out on a real crusade, and that, when that crusade had been 
turned away from its true purpose, he refused to have an 
further hand in it. At Pope Innocent’s bidding, he tarn 
away from Zara, and had no share in the taking of Con- 
stantinople (Mr. Creighton, in his account of the elder Simon, 
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rather slurs over this part of his history by leaving out all men- 
tion of the siege of Zara). On Simon’s Countess Eleanor Mr. 
Creighton is, we think, a little hard. He holds that she was an 
unlucky wife for him, and that she kept her husband and her 
brother apart when reconciliation between them was possible. 
That Simon and Eleanor both had their faults is plain by the 
letters in which their spiritual advisers rebuked them for their 
faults. But that they took those rebukes as they plainly did 
proves a great deal more for them than the fact that, being human, 
they sometimes needed rebuke proves against them. 

As Mr. Creighton begins with a short life of the first Simon— 
the first, that is, who made a great figure in the world’s history— 
so he continues his story after the death of the second, in the ad- 
yentures of the third Simon, his brother, and his sister. Mr. 
Creighton winds up with the fact that Simon’s granddaughter, the 
child of Llywelyn, on whom he bestows more aspirates than 
enough, and the younger Eleanor, was caused by Edward the 
First to become a nun. This he thinks was through fear of her as 
the granddaughter of Simon. Surely her being the daughter of 
Llywelyn was a more immediate ground for fear. She appears in 
Mr. Oreighton’s text as Guenciliana. In Peter Langtoft she is 
Wencilian, and in the continuation of Florence she is Wenctana ; 
the name meant is doubtless Gwenllian, 


FASHION AND PASSION.* 


HE power which some people seem to have of collecting and 
pouring out upon the world an unlimited quantity of repul- 
sive trash is a fearful and wonderful thing. When, four months 
ago, it was our unpleasant duty to gain some acquaintance with 
the stuff entitled Through the Ages, we congratulated ourselves, as 
we finished our review, upon the fact that it must be long before 
any such disagreeable task could fall to us again. It seemed fair 
to suppose that the distinguished author of those three fat volumes 
of folly and ribaldry could not, under at least a year, give to the 
world yet three more volumes of nearly the same size and exactly 
the same calibre. We had also some kind of hope that he might not 
easily again persuade a respectable firm to introduce his produc- 
tions to the drawing-room tables which are always ready for any- 
thing in the shape of a novel issued by publishers of any re- 
putation. Unhappily, we were on both — mistaken. We had 
not gauged the marvellous fertility of what must by courtesy be 
called the mind of the Duke de Medina Pomar; and we had given 
his publishers far too much credit for discretion. In the thing 
which he has, on the ducus a non lucendo principle, called Fushion 
and Passion he has fortunately avoided the subject of religion; but 
for this forbearance he makes up in other ways, so that the present 
volumes are to the full as silly and offensive as those with 
which the author four months ago thought fit to delight the 
world. On that occasion, with the modesty that best becomes 
the truly great, he compared himself to “ Socrates, Galileo, 
Columbus, and a host of others,” with whose names he inferred 
that his own would go down to posterity. Now it seems that heis 
anxious to prove that he is not a mere man of science and a dis- 
coverer, ere are many men of deep thought and learning who 
have found a certain amount of retirement and solitude necessary 
to the proper development of their ideas, and have been obliged to 
flee me than to court the attractions of the world. but the 
Duke de Medina Pomar is of another cast ; his is the privilege that 
belongs to misao * wer of dealing alike with the highest and 
the lowest subjects. Thus it hoppers that, while the scene of his last 
book was laid in space, and its heroine was a disembodied spirit 
who practised the tricks of the mediums, the principal incident of 
his present volumes takes place in certain dancing-rooms of unen- 
viable notoriety. We must, however, give the author credit for 
having utilized that talent as a discoverer which he shares with 
Galileo and Columbus in the pages of what he is pleased to call 
“a real novel” (the italics are his own). Certainly the represen- 
tation which he gives of London society is so new as to merit the 
title of a discovery ; unfortunately it has less truth than is found 
in those of his prototypes. It is time, however, as it is always 
interesting to learn something of the great from their own lips, to 
let the Duke de Medina Pomar speak for himself. 

“My sole object,” he says in a preface which he has thought 
the dignity of his work demands, “is to become popular with 
my fair readers, to bespeak whose interest I have named my 
chapters after their most favourite novels, and, leaving oy 
and theology to take care of themselves, have tried as hard as 
could this time to write a book they will be able thoroughly to 
“understand and enjoy.’” The picture which this passage is 
evidently intended to suggest of the Duke de Medina Pomar sur- 
tounded by “ fair readers,’ ing him for their sakes to leave for 
awhile the rugged paths of philosophy and to conduct them along 
the smiling mazes of wit and imagination, is beautiful. But it 
may be well to warn the mothers of “ fair readers ” against letting 
the volumes of Fashion and Passion fall into their daughters’ hands, 
The admonition may prahepe be needless, inasmuch as few eign | 

fair or other, are likely to make much way through s 
&@ mass of stupidity and offence as is pitchforked together in 
the Duke de Medina Pomar’s volumes. This is a terror reserved 
for reviewers. At the same time there are certain things of whieh 
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the touch involves defilement. It is not indeed likely that any well 
bred English girl could be morally harmed by the thi 
we speak, any more than she could be by passing through a crowd 
of garlic-eaters ; but in the one case as in the other a certain dis- 
agreeable impression may force itself upon the memory. The 
Duke de Medina Pomar may — take what we have said 
for a compliment; as in hi Y quoted preface he 
observes that he will feel greatly obliged to reviewers if they will 
call his book fast or improper. In order to avoid the chance 
of creating this een, let us, at the risk of repetition, state 
distinctly that his book is much the reverse of fast, and impro 
only in the sense in which evil-smelling and noxious things can 

ed improper. As to his hope that his “fair readers” will 
thoroughly understand and enjoy what he has written, it will 
probably find no fulfilment. They are as likely to understand it as 
a — language, and as likely to enjoy it as a picnic in the 
mud. 

The means which the Duke de Medina Pomar has employed to 
attain his end of becoming popular are various. He has, as his 
preface threatens, headed his chapters with the names of various 
novels, in this fashion:—* Chapter II. Consuelo (Not by George 

.” The statement in parenthesis is as n an impertinence- 
as are the whole three volumes. He has also introduced among 
his characters several well-known people who are recognized not 
by r likeness of the daubed copies to the originals, but by the 
thin disguise which he has given to their names. Beyond this he 
has thought to give some flavour to his mess by representing young 
men in good society as talking to other young men before their 

ers of going to “ The Terpsichore,” and their partners as say- 
ing, “The Terpsichore! c’est chic ga, n’est-ce-pas.” In the par- 
ticular passage to which we refer the young man replies “ Fi donc!” 
and his partner answers him again, “Oh! how I should like to 
go to those places. How hap) y you men ought to feel at 
ing able to go wherever you like without making le talk !” 
The young man, it should be noted, is Lord Belgrave, his partner 
is Lady Brightly, and the scene of this exquisite conversation is 
Lad ickenham’s staircase. What a privilege it must be for 
the Duke de Medina Pomar's “ fair readers,” if they exist, to learn 
from so distinguished an authority that in this way “Lords and. 
Ladies” (so he heads his chapter) talk, riddling their speech, just 
az they do in penny romances, with scraps of French, and dis- 
cussing matters which in less exalted circles than those which the 
Duke de Medina Pomar are at least kept out of sight. 
Shortly after this delightful and instructive piece of talk we are 
told how Lady Brightly, when she got downstairs, asked for 
champagne, and, failing that, sherry. “ There is no sherry either, 
my lady,” answered the man. “* What on earth have you got 
then’? exclaimed Lord Belgrave ager poe On being told 
that there was tea, coffee, lemonade, and soda-water, “Strange,” 
said the Marquis, as he repeated this to Lady Brightly, “that in 
such a house as this there should be such wretched refreshments.” 
Let it be noted that this brilliant author, who makes his heroic 
Marquis talk of “ wretched refreshments,” has taken every pains 
to let his readers know what well-known living lady he means his. 
lay-figure of the Countess of Twickenham to represent. This is- 
one form of the Duke de Medina Pomar’s delicate satire; here is. 
another, which is less despicable, in that it suggests no violation 
of the rights of hospitality. Lord Belgrave and his younger 
brother leave Lady Twickenham’s party for “Green’s Club,” and 
there sit down to heavy play. Upon which the Duke de Medina 
Pomar comments in this high-toned and biting fashion :— 

The English Legislation is a precious one! Gaming-houses, we are. 
told, are with g ramblings is forbidden—rouge et noir only 
exists, we are assured, in some out-of-the-way places on the shores of the 
distant Mediterranean! Ah, the English Legislation is acleverone. I 
suppose no Member of Parliament ever entered a club after midnight ? 
What am I saying? Of course not !—and if he did, why Statesmen make 
laws for others, not for themselves! 


quote the soliloquy in which she i 
her resolve :— 


“He is so handsome, so gentle, so refined!” Then a new train of ideas 
coming to her mind she exclaimed, “Can it be I—J /—Siby] Fetherstone— 
who have dreamt of distinguished heroes or stalwart knights as the only 
men worth loving, who am now pining for the pretty sweet face of a boy, 
with his gentle, almost feminine, smile? And yet where could I find a 
better or a nobler man? I might find plenty of stern handsome men, who 
might love me with all the passion I once longed for; but would that make 
me happy? I—I—who was born to command, could I willingly submit 
to be the devoted love-blinded slave of aman? Ah,nc! ‘The joy of being 
loved by such a man would soen vanish when I found that I was only his, 


slave. With Edwin I should always be mistress ; his sweet nature 
would always yield to mine. I could command him as | liked, and he would 
love me all the more.” 

How beautiful, how wo » how with infectious 


passion is this speech! And how well it leads up to the execution 


of which 
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| After such stuff as we have commented on we should perhaps. = 
not be surprised to find one of the author's heroines—a step- a 
| daughter, if we have not stumbled among his mud-laden mazes, of 
: Lady Twickenham’s—performing the remarkable feat detailed in the = 
chapter which, with his customary graceful wit, hecalls “A Whim 
and its Consequences by G. P. R. Grant).” The writer seems, 
| by the way, to have mixed up Mesers. Grant and James in this a 
| heading, but to a man of his universal knowledge and power such g 
: slips as this must no doubt be forgiven. The incident related = 
| under this name is that Miss Fetherstone, who, the writer tells us, S 
felt a love “inspired by purely physical attractions,” for Lord 
Belgrave’s younger brother, was moved by this love to take a very 
| remarkable course. Before we touch upon this it may be well to. ‘ 
| 
: 
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of Sibyl’s courageous project, which was to follow Edwin to the 
pga gga of which we have already spoken, and of which 
the author, with the outspoken courage of that Galileo with whom 
he ranks himself, gives the real name. To these notorious rooms 
Sibyl, disguised only in a Scotch shawl, an old gown and bonnet, 
and a thick veil, her way, and there she finds Edwin, who, as 
it aga afterwards, immediately recognizes her, and greets her 
in this well-bred fashion—“ Qheer up, my girl! Don’t givea fellow 
the dumps.” He then insists upon her giving him a kiss; “ he 
kissed her almost by force,” but she, as the author with much 
warmth of description informs his “fair readers,” could not help 
kissing him in return. When they left the rooms he revealed to 
her “that he had known who she was all the time, and to his 
—— “ What possessed you to go to such a place?” she re- 
plied with lustrous eyes, flushed cheeks, and tremulous lips, “ Can 
you ask me?” A little while afterwards he asked her “ Will you 
forgive me?” and she answered, “ Forgive you! I love you, 
Edwin; I love you!” 

This, then, is the way in which “ Lords and Ladies” behave. 
It is always pleasant to learn; and when the person who instructs 
‘us about the mysteries of life in good English society is one who is 
a philosopher and theologist, one who has called spirits from the 
vasty deep and heard from them the secret of the ages, one also who, 
being a foreigner, can judge our customs and write our language 
with perfect freedom from prejudice—and, yet more, one to whom, 
as Through the Ages taught us, “ sumptuous luncheons” have been 
offered by American railway directors—then indeed we can hardly 
be too grateful for the information bestowed. Without taking 
our readers further into the details of these odious volumes, it 
may be desirable to state that the author dwells at length upon 
the circumstances of what has been called an “ irr establish- 
ment” kept by Lord Belgrave, and that he relates how the 
fascinating villain of his book took up and followed the vilest and 
most pe trade that any human cm | can pursue for his 
own and others’ profit. The Duke de Medina Pomar’s pages 
rival, indeed, in the matter of garbage those which were lately 
offered to the readers of newspapers; and he and bis publishers 
may be congratulated on having produced between them one of the 
most tawdry and offensive novels that have been seen for some 
years. 


COUNT RUMFORD.* 


HERE are probably few things which Count Rumford would 
have been less willing to sanction, if consulted upon it in his 
lifetime, than the publication of a carefully collected and luxu- 
riously printed edition of his whole works at the expense of his 
estate. Yet this is what has now happened in a circuitous manner, 
but at the same time in a manner that leaves no room for objection 
to the conduct of any person in the course of events that has led to 
it, unless we are to hold out Rumford himself as a warning to dis- 
pensers of endowment, and moralize from his case on the difficulties 
that may be laid up for posterity by the most sensible and en- 
lightened of mankind when he aspires to become a pious founder. 
In 1796 Count Rumford gave a sum of United States Stock to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences to maintain a biennial 
ize for discoveries or improvements in the subjects of Heat and 
Fight. In fact, he endowed research to that extent. Wheiher he was 
too — e in his estimate of the number of competent workers, 
or whether his plan failed somehow to appreciate the proper claims 
of research with that perfect tact and delicacy which, as its advo- 
cates always exercise, so they must naturally require, certain it is 
that for many years there was a great lack of published researches 
in America worthy to be rewarded by the endowment. Mean- 
while the fund accumulated to more than four times the original 
principal. The Academy of Arts and Sciences sought and 
obtained larger powers of dealing with it from the courts of 
Massachusetts. Kotwithstanding this relief, still a surplus con- 
tinues to accumulate; and the Committee which administers 
the trust has found an appropriate use for a part of this surplus, 
and one moreover that is in the spirit of the foundation itself, in 
providing for a complete edition of the founder's works. 

This appears to have been published in America by instalments 
in the course of the last few years. Mr. Ellis’s memoir, which 
throws a good deal of light on Count Rumtord’s life, especially on 
the early part of it and the circumstances of his quitting America, 
from materials hitherto unpublished, was noticed at some length 

the Edinburgh Review in 1872 in connexion with the history 
the Royal Institution, which owes its existence, as it is hardly 
necessary to remind our readers, to Rumford’s active and versatile 
ius, though his original scheme was from the first considerably 
from. The Edinburgh article may be referred to with 
advantage for a concise but sutticient account of Rumford’s life and 
work by those who have not leisure or inclination to take up Mr. 
Ellis’s elaborate! and exhaustive volume. If it were not for the 
special character of the occasion, we should think Mr. Ellis open 
to the charge of diffuseness. But the memoir, like the edition 
which it accompanies, must be as a work of luxury, and 
the writer's office as not altogether that of a simple biographer. 
‘We must observe that in the present English issue there has been 
@ slight misadventure in the disposition of this memoir with 

* The Complete Works of Count Rumford; and Meinoir of Sir Benjamin 
Count By E. Ellis. Published the 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. 5 vols. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1876. 


respect to the other works. In the text and index it is always 
referred to as vol. v., and we presume this numbering was con- 
sistently carried out by the American publishers. But here it 
has been treated as vol.i., and the result is that the title-pag 
and lettering of the set as we have it before us disagree with the 
body of the work. The discrepancy is quickly found out, and 
once found gives no trouble; but it is a blemish on the appearance 
of a book of this kind, whose substantial merits of execution 
ought not to lack the accompaniment of all the perfection in 
smaller matters that printer’s and publisher’s care can bestow. 

Mr. Ellis’s memoir is in itself a very careful and valuable per- 
formance. The graces of literary proportion have at times been 
sacrificed, as we have already hinted, to an anxiety, which under 
the circumstances was almost necessary, not to omit the fullest 
elucidation of everything in Count Rumford’s life. The writin 
has also sometimes, no doubt for similar reasons, a little too muc 
of panegyric or apology in its tone. Not that the actual worth of 
Rumford’s services to mankind is overrated ; that fault it would 
indeed be very hard to commit; but Mr. Ellis is apt to show an 
excessive eagerness to vindicate Rumford’s personal conduct on 
various occasions, especially in the American War of Independence, 
or to make good his scientific claims against any possible depreci- 
ation. On the first head we agree with the Edinburgh Reviewer 
that no vindication is really needed. Benjamin Thompson was an 
object of suspicion to his fellow-townsmen of Concord by the 
mere fact that he stood high in the favour of the English 
Governor. Their suspicion, for which no more definite ground 
was ever established, drove him from his home. What his 
course might have been otherwise is matter of conjecture; 
what happened was that he openly attached himself to the 
Royalist cause at a time when the choice between the 
two camps was quite open to honourable men, and honourable 
men were found to choose either way. There is no occa- 
sion to defend Rumford from a charge of constructive treason 
to an allegiance which as yet had no existence. For the rest, he 
appears to have been an estimable rather than a loveable man, and 
not at all times easy to work or to live with. But these things 
are, after all, irrelevant. Rumford’s life is one of those which 
furnish an example not in their conduct, but in their fruits. The 
other matter of scientific reputation is one on which Rumford’s 
biographer has a better title to be jealous. But here too there 
seems to be little to complain of. It is periectly true that a long 
time elapsed before the value of Rumford’s capital experiment or 
the heat produced by friction came to be at all understood. But 
it is inevitable that many particular discoveries and observations 
should be made in advance of the general front of physical know- 
ledge, and have to wait till the main body comes up with them. 
Then for the first time they assume their places in the line and are 
seen in their true importance. So it was with this piece of Rum- 
ford’s work. Half a century passed away between its publication 
and the time when a remarkable convergence of experimental 
and speculative inquiry from ditferent quarters established the 
dynamical theory of heat and all its far-reaching consequences 
in general physics. Then, and not till then, it was possible 
to give due honour to Rumford as the forerunner of the 

test physical discovery of modern times; and it is now 
ing given in an ever-increasing measure that outweighs 
any such instances of depreciation as are cited by Mr. 
Ellis. If Rumford was ill used by the Edinburgh Review in its 
early days, so was Young, and in his case with cruel effect; and 
the injustice to Rumford may be taken as made up for by the full 
acknowledgment of his merits in a recent article of the same 
journal which we have already mentioned. If even in late years 
one or two writers have attempted to “ make the dynamical 
theory of heat an English monopoly,” Professor Tait has, in his 
lectures on “Recent Advances in Physical Science,” not only given 
a prominent place to Rumford’s experiments, but has pointedly 
called attention to the justness and penetration of the reasoning 
with which he interpreted them in his essay. Rumford himself, 
notwithstanding his modestly expressed hope that his “ inquiry 
concerning the source of the heat excited by friction” might be 
thought “ curious in several respects,’ was probably conscious of 
its importance, and disappointed that the track he pointed out was 
not followed up by others ; but even he cannot have understood its 
full meaning and value. While we are on the topic of Rumford’s 
achievements in pure science, the fact seems to call for special 
mention that he wrote a paper on Meteorites (unfortunately 
never published ), in which he pronounced for their extra-terrestrial 
origin, thus anticipating the now settled judgment of modern 
astronomy. 

When we turn for a brief space to the collection of Count 
Rumford’s works, we are struck at the same time with the uniform 
purpose and character of his genius and the variety of objects to 
which it was applied. Inventiveness is that which one would 
most readily name as its leading quality, but this would still 
fall short of the mark. Rumford was not only an inventor 
of many things, but an organizer of invention ; and thus there was 
no subject he took up seriously without leaving a permanent stamp 
upon it. In ter and in lesser matters alike he was never con- 
tent to rest without fully working out his ideas, the mere enuncia- 
tion of which would in many cases have been enough to mark him 
az in advance of his time. This power of systematic construc- 
tion was most brilliantly and usefully illustrated during his 
time of authority in Bavaria. His reforms in the administration 
of the army were extended to all the details of the soldier’s com- 
fort, instruction, and recreation, and anticipated many taings 
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which have been introduced or discussed as novelties in the course 
of recent military reformsin England. Rumford’s aim was to 
make the soldier respect himself, and be ted by others, as a 
man who had entered an honourable profession without ceasing to 
be a citizen; and he was fully alive to the value of a well-governed 
army in time of peace as an instrument of education and civiliza- 
tion in a backward or unequally instructed country, of which the 
Italian army has in our own time given a most interesting example. 


‘ His establishment for the poor at Munich was probably the first 


imen of complete and efficient “ charity organization,” and his 
labours in this department have scarcely improved upon in 
any later undertaking of the same kind. His researches on food, 
fuel, and other points of domestic economy were the beginning of 
our modern applications of science to the conditions of healthy living. 
There are stl many points, notably in the matter of fuel and 
warming, in which the comfort of life would be much increased, 
and infinite waste prevented, if 7 wn would simply make use of the 
precepts elaborately laid down by Rumford seventy or eighty years 
ago. The fireplaces built under his directions are at this day the best in 
London, and many loudly recommended inventions for saving fuel 
and heat are but partial applications of his principles. There are 
smaller matters in which we profit every day by his work without 
knowing it. Our moderator and duplex lamps have outstripped 
those which he designed, but it is impossible to read his essay on 
“The Management of Light in Illumination” without acknow- 
ledging that he deserves part at least of our thanks for deliverance 
from a state of things in which the lamps in general use were 
“so filthy and liable to so many disagreeable accidents that the 
name [could] scarcely be pronounced or heard without calling up 
several disgusting ideas.” And, to come to a still more domestic 
detail, the simple and efficient coffee-pot which is now in almost 
universal use in France and elsewhere is identical in construction 
with the pattern described and figured by Rumford as the result of 
careful experiment. Another project of his, which has been 
realized only of late years, was the revival of the Roman bath. 

It would have added much to the interest of this edition if the 
various papers and essays had been accompanied even by a very 
moderate amount of annotation, showing the subsequent direction 
of invention and research in their several topics, and the influence 
therein of Rumford’s own work. But it was decided, we are told, 
after mature deliberation, to omit all illustration of this kind. 
We must regret the decision, but the present republication may 
nevertheless be accepted as a fitting monument of one whose ser- 
vices to mankind should never fail of commemoration. Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, will long stand in the front rank of 
those who (as Mr. Morris has Englished Virgil’s well-known line) 
“ bettered life on earth by new-found mastery.” 


MIVART’S LESSONS FROM NATURE.* 


TP.HE essays which Mr. Mivart has here brought together from 
- various quarterly and monthly periodicals are mainly devoted 
to two broad lines of philosophical inquiry, distinct in themselves, 
though at times touching other as they trench upon problems 
of common interest. One classis concerned with the general aspect 
which nature presents to the scientific intellect of the day, the 
other with the critical discussion of weak points in the special 
theory of Mr. Darwin. In reviewing another publication of Mr. 
Mivart’s, Cont Evolution, we pointed out certain logical 
weaknesses on the writer’s part, and his tendency to paradoxical 
extravagance. We cannot say that the present work is free from 
these faults, but they are at any rate less conspicuous and in- 
ont in his argument. The principal and most mischievous 
fect in the philosophy of the day is to be traced, Mr. Mivart 

ins with saying, to an incomplete or erroneous conception of 
what is meant by the term Nature, which is too often taken to 
denote exclusively the total assemblage of phenomena external to 
and apart from the human mind. But here an essential factor 
in nature is at once excluded. The mind of man is itself, he urges, 
one of the most important objects which present themselves to our 
perception. Although it is the subjective instrument or agent in 
the inquiry, it is pot the less truly the objective matter of analysis 
and observation. But a worse evil follows upon the primary fallacy. 
Nature, taken in the limited sense of that which is external to the 
percipient mind, is often held to explain that which has been 
tacitly excluded from it. Thus the facts and processes of reason are 
apt to be first ignored, in order that they may be afterwards treated 
as it they were to be sufticiently measured and explained by the mere 
enomena of irrational nature. The first step to a true lees hy, 

. Mivart pleads, is to conceive nature as a t whole, of which 
the mind of man forms For us the mind forms the inevita- 
ble tenting point from which we must set out in order to study 
logically the phenomena of irrational nature, and to investigate, if 
we may, their cause and p Mr. Mivart does not shrink, it 
will be observed, from using terms which the positivist habit of 
thought so widely prevalent of late has tended to banish from the 
e of philosophy. The idea of causation is with him as real 

and indi ble a first step or postulate in knowledge as that of 
the reality of truth, or the trustworthiness of our faculties. One 
and the other are equally involved in the very attempt to dispute 
their reality. To and bring them devi. we 
but themselves to stand upon. Hence the absurdity of agnosticism, 


* Lessons fested Mind Matter. 
George Mivait, PhD, FES, Landon? John Murray. 1696, 


in its crude and extreme form at least. Our mental states, our 
logical instruments, must at all events be held for their 

pose ; else why use them to break the chain of illusion itself? 
nescience then being set aside, there ensues the struggle with the 
relativity of all knowledge, which its upholders with some incon- 
sistency lay down as absolutely true. Here too, argues Mr. Mivart, 
the reasoner saws off the branch on which he himself sits. Among 
the things which are forced upon us with every process of thought 
is the certainty of an objective or external reality. We make the 
mind itself external by thinking of it. Now to account for this 
conviction by experience is simply futile, for in each and every 
case we begin with the certainty in question, nor could the 
utmost number of cases we could experimentally test in a life- 
time give us a tithe of the certainty which we all of us feel 
at every moment of our conscious lives. Among such first 
truths our author rightly classes our recollection of our 
own continuous past existence, and the existence of things and 
persons external to ourselves. The consideration of the 
tirst of these carries with it the conviction of the truth of 
the other, so inextricably is our memory of ourselves in the 
past bound up with the Ge and the action of others around 
us. Thus simple self-consciousness reveals to us the existence of 
a boundless range of exterior existence, and of conscious beings 
like ourselves. Our intellect carries us at once by a process, not 
of demonstration, but of intuitive and necessary perception, from 
subjectivity to objectivity, from the world of our conscious being 
to the world of existences outside our consciousness. The two 
realms are inseparable save in thought, like the xvprov and xoidov 
of Aristotle. 

In an able criticism on the inconsistency of Mr. Mill in con- 
ceiving the natural world as made up of “ permanent possibilities 
of sensation,” while yet admitting the reasonableness of the belief 
in some kind of an external world beyond consciousness, includ- 
ing some threads of conscious being like our own, Mr. Mivart 
includes in his protest those teachers who, like Mr. Spencer, dis- 
guise an intrinsic idealism under realistic professions. What, he 
asks, is Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ transtigured realism ” but a scepticism the 
more disappointing in that it cheats us with the hope of a sub- 
stantial sphere corresponding to and stimulating our cravings ? 
If what we represent to ourselves as properties of matter, even 
down to its weight and resistance, are but subjective affections 
produced by objective agencies which are unknown and unknow- 
able, what kind of footing does this quasi-real world atford us—a 
world in which no single element, relation, or law, is like any 
element, relation, or law as it exists in our consciousness? At 
the most, what is real is feeling, not intellectual perception or cer- 
titude. In his statement that we “know nothing of the objects, 
but only know the feelings they excite in us,” Mr. Spencer has the 
support of Mr. Lewes, who, while protesting against Mr. Spencer's 
system, comes fundamentally near it when he speaks of our cosmos 
as the universe of feeling, our postulate of which is the experience 
of ever-fresh accessions from the unknown to the known. What 
Mr. Lewes has to postulate, urges Mr. Mivart, is no more than the 
possibilities of fresh feelings. What our reason rightly consulted 
really leads us to, Mr. Mivart ends by saying, is that we not only 
know our own existence, and that of other beings, but that the 
qualities we attribute to them are really theirs, not ours, and that 
higher intelligences than our own, did they exist, however many 
additional properties they might perceive in the objects of sense and 
thought, would recognize the identical properties that we recog- 
nize, and would know that things are the very things which our 
senses declare them to be. 

It_is surprising to find Mr. Mivart, in his controversy with 
Mr. Darwin, harping over and over again upon two faults which 
he thinks he has discovered in Mr. Darwin’s method of advo- 
cacy. The first is a “too great tendency to dogmatic assertion.” 
The second is simply begging the point at issue, “a habit of quietly 
slipping in, or assuming in his arguments, the presence of some 
power or quality when its existence is the very point in dispute.” 
if there are any two qualities in which Mr. Darwin seems 
to us, and we believe to most impartial critics, to stand far 
above the ordinary run of controversialists, they are his diflidence 
in propounding new views or proofs of any kind, and his 
prudent hesitation in driving home his conclusions. He seems 
for ever on the look-out for weak or unguarded points in his 
own defences, and it is indisputably from the armoury of diffi- 
culties provided by himself that objectors to his system have 
drawn most of their weapons. Never was a_ philosophic 
inquirer more suspicious of undue bias or illogical haste on his 
own part, or more prompt and patient in listening to objections and 
weighing additional evidence. From the first he has held the funda- 
mental idea of his system as provisional only, declaring his 
readiness to give up the whole position of natural selection it one 
of its outworks can be successfully stormed—that is, if any special 
organ or function which has been acquired by virtue of the prin- 
ciple he lays down can be shown to be other than beneficial. Here 
it is that Mr. Mivart now considers that he has his rival on the hip. 
Mr. Darwin, in later editions of his Natural jr ema as = as 
in other writings of more yecent date, speaks of himself as havi 
fallen into and ng thi 

rimary process sundry phenomena relating to sex iffer- 
aot of animals. He Loner the possibility of the external con- 
ditions of life or other a cause ae which Mr. Mivart 
exultingly italicizes) having helped to get rid of specific markings, 
like tapirs and pigs, and hints that 
the cause of many a slight variation, and many a monstrosity, may 
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haps lie much more in the nature or constitution of the organism 
Phan in the nature of the external surroundings. Most glaring of 
all contradictions, we are told, is the admission that man, like 
other animals, presents points of structure for which we fail to see 
any use, either now or in time past; which consequently cannot be 
accounted for by any form of selection (Mr. Mivart’s italics again), 
or by the use and disuse of parts. In a word, this terrible 

tist has been guilty of a vacillation and a confession of 
ignorance which should make us all pause before we trust our- 
selves unreservedly to a guidance which thus again and again 
declares its own fallibility. Now we are not aware that Mr. 
Darwin had ever put forth natural selection as the sole cause or 
agent in the origination of specific differences, to the exclusion, 
on the one hand, of any power residing in the organism, or, 
on the other, of conditions in the outward surroundings. Nor, 
indeed, can we even understand such a proposition. Life, even in 
its lowest form, is not inert matter, devoid of indwelling forces. 
And what is natural selection but one mode whereby the external 
surroundings and the internal or organic agencies interact upon each 
other? They are only to be dissociated in thought. Mr. Darwin 
is not compromising his position, as his critic complains of his 
doing, “ without the ingenuousness of avowing it,” when he admits, 
= te. Huxley has done, that species ed here and there offer 
residual phenomena which are not explicable by natural selection ; 
nor is there, it seems to us, “ unscrupulous audacity ” in retaining 
his theory as the most important means of specific differentiation, 
ra of discarding it altogether, as Mr. Mivart would have 

im do. 

When we look through Mr. Mivart’s s for the alternative 
hypothesis which he would put in the #9 of Mr. Darwin's dis- 
credited theory, we become aware how entirely negative is our 
author's critical method. It is not that he is opposed to evolution. 
He has shown himself throughout a zealous evolutionist, and he 
has ever upheld that view as in entire accordance with the teaching 
of that Church which has been popularly regarded as the most 

igidly orthodox in its abhorrence of materialism. In his Genesis 
es he set himself the task of treating the evolution 

of the manifold forms of life upon the basis of a strict 
accord between nature and revelation in respect to the prime 
agency of an originating mind, guiding it by fixed teleological 
designs or lines of agency; finding secondary or subordinate causes 
in the vital forces implanted in the organism, and the external 
conditions which formed no less essential factors in the growth 
of the individual and the determination of species. Now that we 
find him admitting, in Chapter IX. of the volume before us, that 
Mr. Darwin's theory no means involves irreligious or anti- 
teleological conceptions, but that in full accordance with it we can 
still speak of Divine intentions, the views of the rival philo- 
sophers seem to be drawing appreciably nearer to each other. 
Still closer approximation would, we think, be the result were 
our author brought more severely face to face with the problem 
as grappled with by Mr. Darwin. It is easy to start from vague 
hrases like the “unfolding from potential into real existence 
of constantly new forms of animals and plants,” or “ the presence in 
man of a substantial and persistent soul which distinguishes him 
from the brate.” What we nowhere find Mr. Mivart facing is the 
mode wherein, or the stage whereat, this potentiality had its 
origin, or this transcendent form of being took its subsistence and 
its consciousness. To draw a veil over this , and to leave 
the dawn either of animal or of human life in the mystery which 
has for ages shrouded it, may befit a cautious or a reverent mind. 
But a scientific mind may with no less caution and reverence seek to 
penetrate the gloom, and reduce to order and law what had been held 
to be the inscrutablerealmof miracle. Mr. Darwinis not, we think, to 
be fairly charged with lack either of modesty or reverence in push- 
ing his inquiries into the ultimate and primary recesses of life. In 
breaking down, as the result of his researches, the barriers between 
the human and the inferior races, he has not robbed man of aught of 
his glory as a member of a Divine order of creation; while he has 
extended to a wider realm of phenomena that unity which it is the 
task of science to verify and to establish throughout nature. There 
isno reason why theology should not rest as tranquilly under the 
shadow of thorough Darwinismas underthat which Mr. Mivart claims 
to put forth as a safer and more orthodox shelter, but which the strict 
of logi roof fail to find substantial. For the origin of 

wn of articulate speech, there is nothing for it 
with Mr. Mivart but to refer us to a state of things where law is 
swallowed up in miracle. He is content to take up man when 
arrived at his of his powers as a 
sony ae , highly endowed, thinking and talking agent. 
trace. He may not have attained to demonstrative, or even approxi- 
mate, proof. Nor does ——— to have exhausted the inquiry, or 
to have clinched ink in the chain of proof. But he has not 
shrunk under a burden which Mr. Mivart seems in comparison 
ist and 


of sexual selection, in particular, as dev 
Descent of Man, meets with mueh genuine and po criticism, 
which forms indeed the most successful part of the present 


volume. Not a few of the facts of natural history brought forward 
— Mr. Darwin are after all derived, as usual, from the ecopions 

missions of that most candid of writers, leaving us the more 
bewildered at Mr. Mivart’s charges of foreing conclusions, or the 
“conspiracy of silence.” His own special lmowledge moreover 
supplies our author with a strong array of further objections, which 
suffice to show that the hypothesis must at all events be recon- 
sidered. Mr. Darwin's wide resources must still leave us at all 
times prepared for a rejoinder which may possibly roll back the tide 
of war, and it is not true that he has ever staked the whole of his 
system upon the single issue of this theory any more than u 
that of natural selection itself. In its bearing upon the human 
race the hypothesis is certainly seen at its weakest point. It is 
here that we hope to see the great naturalist able shortly to break 
ground once more; supplementing, strengthening, or modifying 
what he has himself propounded as a tentative or provisional theory 
rather than as the fixed and dogmatic scheme which Mr. Mivart 
would have us regard it. 


ART IN ALSACE-LORRAINE.* 


HE fate of Alsace and Lorraine not unnaturally continues to 

- excite bitter memories in the French mind. Shortly after 
the close of the late war we noticed a loan exhibition in Paris 
which had been formed by the chief families and collectors through- 
out France, with the avowed purpose of aiding fugitives from 
Alsace and Lorraine in the planting of a colony in Algeria. The 
ornate and hizhly illustrated volume beiore us—a compilation of 
most heterogeneous materials from all available sources—comes. 
as yet another sign of the universal grief for what France has 
lost. The book, which is limited to works of art more or less 
identified with the two captured provinces, comprises in its 
materials Romanesque, Byzantiue, Gothic, and Renaissance struc- 
tures, with their corresponding decorations and accessories, 
together with tapestries, wall pictures, painted glass, statues, 
enamels, metal works, down even to modern pictures by Boucher, 
Yvon, and others. We do not wish to speak of the undertaking 
with disrespect, and yet it becomes but too evident that the 
laborious compilers of this volume have gladly caught all the fish 
that came to their net, with the purpose—praiseworthy it may be 
—of stirring up patriotic feelings. The argument covertly used 
is—Freuchmen, see what you have lost; the time may not be 
come as yet for arms; in the meanwhile, cherish the memory of 
national arts. 

Soon after the war we happened to traverse these sister pro- 
vinces, then fallen under the iron grasp of the Germans; the devas- 
tations of armies met the traveller on every side. Yet, as usually 
happens, even after recent conflicts, the pastoral landscapes which 
had once been battle-fields were once more happy as before under 
sun, wind, and rain. The road from Nancy to Metz lay by the side 
of a river along fertile valleys, and though it had been the line of 
march for armies, on either hand were vineyards and fields of corn. 
with hills beyond, which, in their quiet, had forgotten the echo ot 
cannon. On the ramparts of Metz might be seen the gathering in 
of a luxuriant crop of hay ; so soon does nature heal the scars of 
battle. In Nancy and in Strasburg, however, were to be found 
traces of destruction inflicting not only domestic calamity, but 
irreparable loss to literature and art. Naney is for the most 
80 corrupt in its architecture as to be a!most incapable of being made 
worse, and so far little or no injury had been done; yet, as ill luck 
would have it,in the early days of the German occupation a fire 
somehow broke out in the library in the Lorraine Museum of 
antiquities, pictures, tapestries, &c.,and though a little was saved, 
much perished. Strasburg, as is well known, suffered severely, and 
might have fared much worse. The cathedral, which stands as 
most cathedrals do, as a landmark from afar, served as a butt or 
target against which the German artillery was laid; and it is 
said that a threat was made of total destruction if the French 
did not surrender. ‘The cathedral and city, of course, do not 
escape notice in this volume. When we visited the scene of de- 
vastation shortly after the peace, we found the glass in the grand 
Gothic windows pierced by shot into many hundred holes; but 
the rites of religion were again celebrated at the aceustomed hours, 
The outside of the cathedral suffered less than might have been. 
feared ; but though the spire for the most part escaped, the stonework 
generally was greatly peppered and considerably shattered. Columns. 
such as those engraved in this volume were by shot rent 
asunder into halves, quarters, and smaller fragments. Fortunately, 
the damage admitted of repair. A house, not without architec- 
tural pretensions, situated in the piazza of the cathedral, was gutted; 
the famous library and, the pictures were destroyed. We might 
almost have believed ourselves to be walking among the ruins of 
Pompeii; the heat of the fire had been so intense that metal-work 
was melted. Yet here, as in other analogous eases, the wonder is 
that so much escaped uninjured, and that the ordinary eurrent of 
life, resuming its old channels, flowed on pretty much as before. 
In reading these pages the mind cannot withhold the sympath 
which is naturally awakened by suflering, and we therefore | 
leniently on a volume the fault of which is that it takes a one- 
sided view. It appeals to history ; yet history tells us that Alsace 
= - agars owe very much to antecedents which are in no way 

ren 


* L’Art en Alsace-Lorraine. Par René Ménard. Paris: Librairie 
de l’Art, Charles Delagrave. 1876. 


@ conscientious collector of the} facts of biology, Mr. Darwin is not | 
in fairness to be held responsible for the extremes to which his con- 
clusions may have been pushed by eager gpeculators in the direction 
of agnosticism or even of nihilism. Against negative or destrue- 
tive theories such as these Mr. Mivart does battle with a vigour 
and an acuteness of criticism worthy of all praise. In special 
of Mr. Darwin's own armour he also finds vulnerable 
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The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine being on the frontier line 
of Franee and of Germany, serving for centuries as a battle-field 
between hostile nationalities, and in times more remote lying on 
the northern high road of Roman invasion and settlement, almost 
of necessity retain art remains corresponding with this chequered 
history. Metz we remember a valuable museum of Roman 
antiquities dug up in and around the city ; some of the statues and 
torsi belonged, on the evidence of the draperies, to a good period ; 
other fragments, as might be expected, were later and more debased 
in style. And yet our observation confirms the accepted fact 
that it is not in these eastern provinces, but in the southern 
parts of France—at such placesas Nimes and Arles, for example— 
that the Romans have left the most important memorials of their 
dominion. Any such distinction, however, between the riches of 
divers provinces does not invalidate the argument here set up that 
ancient Gaul, when contrasted with Germany, took in olden times 
@ commanding position in art. Ancient maps show that the 
Rhine was formerly the aie from the North Sea southwards ; 
but Alsace, the only province of France which abutted on the Rhine, 
is now transferred to Germany. Still the attempt continues to be 
made to prove that the best historic art lies on the west, that is, on 
the Gallic, side of the Rhine ; and the question thus raised is difficult 
to determine. Our observation would certainly incline us to the con- 
clusion that Gothic architecture, at all events, is especially identi- 
fied with Gaul. And yet Germany can claim many signal works, 
and travellers in Tyrol will remember a certain architect of 
Gmunden who made designs for Milan Cathedral. But the origin 
and the growth of Gothic architecture, domestic and ecclesiastical, 
as demonstrated in towns of the Apennines and of the Alps, raise 
critical questionings which must be left for the future. As to the 
volume which falls under review, our conclusion is that, as far as 
concerns historic and national monuments, France fails to establish 
any exclusive right to Alsace and Lorraine. Her fate has been to 
lose entirely in war what she never wholly conquered in art, 
and Germany resumes, at least for a time, a former dominion. 


Alsace and Lorraine lying, as we have said, on a debatable 
frontier, are not in historic remains exclusively either French or 
German. ‘ake, as an instance, the town of Colmar, which 
art students visit because it is identified with Martin Schén, an 
artist of all others bristling from top to toe with Germanic angu- 
larities. Yet the author of the work before us coolly appropriates 
to France Martin Schén, and includes among the illustrations to 
his volume Schongauer’s masterpiece, “ La Vierge aux Roses,” 
an etching to the accuracy and beauty of which we can bear 
testimony. It is evident that Germany, in acquiring Colmar, 
does but resume ion of a genius exclusively Germanic. 
Yet it cannot be denied that these Eastern provinces, whether 
they be of Germanic or Gallic soil, have under the dominion of 
France shown themselves prolific in art. Claude de Lorraine takes 
his name from the province, and Callot and Clodion belong to the 
same district. Among a multitude of distinguished contemporaries 
from this quarter stand conspicuous MM. Brion, Doré, Feyen- 
Perrin, Frangais, Isabey, Levy, Valério, and Yvon. These painters 
have almost ceased to be loeal in becoming distinguished. Artists, in 
fact, belong to a nomadic race; they easily transfer their sketching 
stools from the valley of the Rhine to the borders of the Seine, and 
when they lose the peasants of Alsace, they readily betake them- 
selves for models to the grisettes of Paris. Why Alsace and 
Lorraine should be favoured with more than the average amount 
of artistic genius it is not easy to say. Sometimes, as in the 
North of Italy about the era of the Lombards, the meeting and 
intermingling of divers races and civilizations led to monumental 
and decorative works, new and signal in the history of art. Again, 
it is well known that civilization has flowed —_ the course of great 
rivers; and though the Rhine is not comparable to the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, or the Nile, still at a time when water carriage was of 
more value than now, this Franco-Germanic river served as a high- 
way for commerce and for art. The Romanesque churches on the 
Rhine, and earlier and more direct Roman remains, as exemplified 
in the loca? museum of Mayenee, declare that the Rhine, with the 
Danube, opened central Europe to civilization. That France 
should have lost her last point of contact with this great Euro- 
pean artery tells badly for her vital power both at the centre and 
at the extremities. 


We repeat that it cannot be decided on the exclusive data of 
art whether Alsace and Lorraine belong rightly to France or to 
Germany. The evidence of historic monuments, with the accesso- 
ties of sculpture, painting, and surface decoration, tells both ways. 
But thus much in general may be admitted, that, since the 
breaking up of the Koman Empire, ancient Gaul and medieval 
and modern France have taken a command in Continental art 
second to Italy of the middle ages. This becomes evident if 
we Europe geographically as divided into France or 
Gaul, Central Germany, Northern Scandinavia, and the Southern 
Peninsulas of Italy and of Spain. In conclusion, it may be 
admitted that France is not left without the consolation of know- 
ing that, notwithstanding her dismemberment, she remains in art 
the first and the strongest of nations. We must, in fairness, add 
that the volume which furnishes the theme of this review is 
little more than an appetizing réchaugé of old materials. M. de 
Caumont, M. Viollet le Duc, and others have often traversed the 
same ground, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


fe omy the great Centennial Exhibition and its central fes- 
tivities at Philadelphia in honour of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence, this year has witnessed 
a variety of local feasts and demonstrations in commemoration of 
the different successes obtained, or claimed, by the revolutionary 
army at various points in 1776. Among these local feasts, not the 
least important and interesting, both in its historical aspect and in 
its actual splendour, is the celebration of the evacuation of Boston 
by the English troops on the 17th March, 1776. Boston is more 
dont associated than any other American city with the rebellion 
which was developed into the War of Independence. It was in 
that city that the resistance to the Stamp Act took its rise; it was 
there that the colonists avenged the claim of Parliament to tax 
them for the payment ofa part of the debt incurred in their de- 
fence, by plundering the property of English merchants who had 
no more to do with the measures of the Ministry or the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature than themselves, and throwing into the 
harbour the tea on which those merchants had, in obedience to 
law, and by no choice of their own, paid duty. Boston was always 
the centre of that malignant ill-will to the mother-country which, 
however suppressed and concealed by the loyalty of the majority, 
had existed in the colonies from their first foundation, But for 
the Puritan element concentrated in that town, it is probable that 
the resistance to Imperial taxation might have been confined to 
constitutional methods, and that bloodshed might have been 
avoided ; and if that centre of rebellion had been dealt with sharply 
and sternly, in the spirit in which Continental princes have alwa 
dealt with local treason—much more had it been treated in 
spirit in which the Federal Government treated the cities of the 
South, and especially those parts of South Carolina, the first seced- 
ing State, which fell into their power—the insurrection might not 
improbably have been quenched before its flames had spread over 
the whole of the colonies. It was in Massachusetts that the first 
encounters took place, and it was the lawless temper of that colony, 
and the absence there of that moderating loyalty to the eommon 
weal and the common Sovereign of the British Empire which pre- 
vailed elsewhere, that hurried on a collision otherwise easily 
avoidable. Boston fell at once into the hands of the British troops, 
by whom the rebel colonists were treated with an extraordinary 
lenity which was by no means merited, and by no means-requited in 
their dealings with the colonial loyalists or so-called “ Tories.” 
Content to hold the city without inflicting punishment upon it, 
the British generals committed a grave mistake in coneentrati 
their strength upon a single point which, except for the opportu- 
nity it afforded of making a signal example—an opportunity they 
did not choose to embrace—was of little value. This concentration, 
in fact, entangled them in the very situation most convenient to the 
enemy. The Americans were thus enabled, by means of intrench- 
ments held by the rude troops which alone they could raise, to cut 
off the British from the rest of their territory, without exposing 
themselves to the certain disaster which would have followed an 
encounter in the open tield with the trained soldiers of . 
When the Royal generals at last became impatient of imaetion and 
uselessness, they found themselves compelled to fight on ground 
selected by the enemy—ground precisely suited to the character of 
his forces, which were always far better in fighting behind intreneh- 
ments than in iacing the bayonets, sabres, and artillery of England on 
equal terms — and to attack fortifications at every disadvantage. 
Hence, among other disastrous encounters, that battle of Bunker's 
Hill whereot the Americans boast so loudly and which did them 
so little credit ; hence it was always possible for the Americans to 
inflict enormous loss upon the assailants before they could be 
seriously hurt in return; and even if, as at Bunker's Hill, t 
ended by running away, when after frightful slaughter the Briti 
soldier came to close quarters, they were able to gain nearly all the 
advantages of victory without incurring the risks or the losses of 
open battle. The tinal result was as decisively to their advantage 
as the issue of individual attacks had been. The British, finding 
themselves cooped up in a place which possessed little or no 
strategic value, and cut off from all supplies except such as were 
brought by sea, and disabled from intliezing any practical injury 
lad at last 
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* Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacuation of Boston 
by the British Army, March 17, 1776. Boston: A. Williams & Co, 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. © 4 
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evacuate the city. ey were so situated that they could only do : 
this in virtue of a tacit agreement with the enemy which produeed a 
much of the moral effect of a capitulation, and gave to the Ameri- = 
cans an encouragement altogether disproportionate to their real ; 
exploits. Had the British never attempted to hold Boston they eg 
would have assuredly intlicted on the enemy defeats im the field | 
which would have been worth infinitely more than the oecupation 
of any number of towns; and they would not have been exposed ge 
to the humiliation of a formal disaster. As it was, the evaeuation 7. 
had a very important effect on the spirits of both armies, and on ‘ 
the courage of our European enemies, who were looking on with a 
determination to interfere as soon as interference seemed safe and . 
profitable ; and its historical importance, if not the military honour a 
attached to it, fully warrants the prominent part which has been i z 
given to it in the celebrations of the present year. The fg 
volume before us* contains the history of the siege from the 
American point of view; that is to say, with all the inaecuracy 
characteristic of the nation which treats Bunker's Hill as a victory _ 
eC 
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and boasts over encounters between British frigates and American 
vessels possessing nearly the strength and force, though not the 
name, of ships of the line; and it also gives a full account of the 
decorations, ceremonials, and speeches by which, on March 17 last, 
the evacuation of Boston was commemorated. 

The State of California, following the example of the Federal 
Government and of the elder States, has ordered a geclogical 
survey * of its domain on a very elaborate scale, and has begun to 
publish the results in a style well worthy of the wealth, ambition, 
and splendid tastes characteristic of the youngest and richest divi- 
sion of the Union. We understand that there is some hitch in 
regard to the provision of the funds required to complete in the 
same manner and on the same scale the work already oo ; and 
certainly it will cost not a little to complete a Report of which the 
first volume, now lying before us, contains only a small portion of 
the botanic section of the survey, describing only two main divi- 
sions of the Californian tlora—namely, the polypetale and gamo- 
petalee—in upwards of six hundred quarto pages. 

The Board of State Charities in Massachusetts +, whose Twelfth 
Annual Report is now in our hands, was established in 1863, and 
has charge chiefly of reformatories, State hospitals, and lunatic 

lums, in so far as these belong to the State, or are supported 
wholly or partially by State funds. Comparatively few American 
charitable institutions depend, like ours in England. upon voluntary 
contributions only ; even those which are started by private persons 
receive considerable support from the public funds, in return for 
which the public authorities very properly insist on exercising a 
right of supervision. In the present case it would seem that the 
lunatics and paupers, as well as the unfriended children, of Massa- 
chusetts are almost exclusively provided for out of the State and 
local taxes ; and the Board has consequently supreme control over 
all the establishments belonging to the State at large, and a right 
at least of interposition and advice in regard to those local institu- 
tions which derive a considerable part of their income from the 
payments made by the State on behalf of helpless persons having 
no local claim. At one time the prisons were also in charge of the 
same Board; but in this respect a change has been made which, 
though it has not yet come into full operation, will ere long sepa- 
rate completely the department which deals with crime from that 
which has charge of misfortune. It would be well worth the 
while of any one interested either in the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, in the management of pauperism, or in the condition and 
treatment of lunatics and imbeciles, to study these State papers— 
both those of Massachusetts, which are perhaps the most complete, 
and those of other American States. The writers seldom contine 
themselves to mere tabular statistics or formal accounts; they are 
careful to digest the whole information they collect into readable 
statements, dealing with the most salient points of each subject 
under their consideration ; and therefore their Reports seldom fail 
to contain some useful hint or practical suggestion. The most 
important and interesting part of the present volume relates to the 
treatment of insanity, in regard to which the Board insists that 
on misfortune insane the of their 
ilies to recognize and ayow their y and bring it at once 
under treatment. It is alleged that from tifty to seventy per cent. 
of cases of recent insanity—that is, cases taken at once, as soon as 
the disease has made itself apparent—are curable ; whereas, when 
the disturbance of = brain has once cure, 
especially complete manent cure, is but rarely attained. 
Great laid the absence of physical and 
on the im of distinguishing as far as possible the asylum 
and the prison; employing bolts and bars in a portion only of the 
ilding adequate to the accommodation of that minority of cases 
in which restraint is absolutely necessary, and keeping these things 
as far as possible out of sight. It is atlirmed that the majority of 
lunatics are sensible both of trust and of kindness, and are even 
alive to the obligations of honour; so that, except perhaps 
in acute paroxysms, such as are rare in the later stages 
of their y, they will not abuse the confidence that 
is placed in them, either to commit violence or to escape. 
It is said that outdoor exercise and occupation, with the 
sense of freedom which they involve, make a great dif- 
ference both in the severity and in the curableness of the 
disease ; and it is advised that the number in any one asylum 
should, if ible, never exceed 300. The number of deaths in 
the M usetts asylums appears to be much to high, not only 
multiplying many times the general death-rate, but exceeding 
greatly what is supposed to be the death-rate of lunatics un- 
confined ; and upon this and other statistical facts some useful re- 
commendations are based. 

The Report of the Board of Education of the same State} is 
less interesting, and deals chiefly with the normal schools, in 
which the teachers of the local schools are trained, and with the 
introduction of what is called art—chiefly freehand drawing—into 
both. Incidentally, however, we learn from this Report that the 
educational progress of the State has not kept pace with its growth 
in material prosperity. Massachusetts is rich enough to afford any 


* Botany of California. Vol. I. Polypetale, by W. H. Brewer and 
Serano Watson. Gamopetale, by Asa Gray. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Welch, Bigelow, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
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expense, and does not seem to 
illiterates is larger than of old. Very early in the history of the 
colony provision was made for the establishment of a mar 
school in every township of fifty houses, and under that law it is 
probable that very few inhabitants of Massachusetts were ignorant 
of reading and writing. At — such ignorance is by no 
means rare. This is probably due to the ual supersession of 
the native-born, Puritan-descended population by immigrants who 
have neither enjoyed the educational opportunities of the natives, nor 
been taught by the tradition of two centuries to set that value on 
education which is attached to it by the citizen of New England 
parentage. The Board of Education warn their constituents that 
the flood of ignorance which constantly flows from Europe to 
America has overspread a considerable part of New England 
itself, and threatens seriously to affect the working of democratie 
institutions, even in the pattern State of Massachusetts. The 
raral districts of to-day are inhabited to a great extent by a popu- 
lation differing in character and intelligence from that of fifty 

ears ago. The Puritan element is fast dying out, and the present 
inhabitants of the State are to a great extent of mixed or of Celtic 
blood. This statement confirms the remark we have more than 
once made, that the democratic institutions and the ostensible social 
equality of America, coupled with the refinement and intellectual 
culture of the old American families of all ranks, gradually lead 
to the extinction of the pure American element, or at least tend 
to merge it in a mixed populace of which the predominant element 
is foreign. American-born women find it difficult to obtain 
decent domestic servants, and feel the burden of household work 
thrown upon them by the possession of a numerous family to 
be intolerably irksome and laborious. The consequence is that 
they shrink from the duties and responsibilities of mother- 
hood on account of the trouble they involve, though not really 
more highly educated than English women, who are content to be, 
before all things, wives and mothers, and to make household duties 
their chief care. The female descendants of the Puritans are so 
iilled with intellectual conceit and distaste for the confinement and 
physical labour of what they call household drudgery as to avoid 
them by the most repulsive and mischievous means; and it is 
said, and we believe with truth, that without immigration the 
oon oat population of the North-East would not keep up its 
numbers. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce dwells, in its Report for 
the last year*, upon the character of American commerce with 
Cuba and Brazil, and with South America generally ; pointing out 
that, while the imports from those countries are very large indeed, 
the exports thither scarcely reach a quarter of that amount; the 
balance of trade being settled by the excess of exports to Europe, 
and paid for by bills drawn on London or on Continental money 
markets. Less rationally, the Chamber complains that American 
merchant vessels cannot compete unaided with our subsidized 
Steam Companies ; the fact being that, whereas American shippi 
enjoys such benefit as protection and subsidies can give, Eng: 
has long since abandoned the practice of fostering her marine by 
bounties or artificial advantages of any kind; and the so-called 
subsidies received by her great steam-packet lines are mere pay- 
ment for the carriage of the mails—payment calculated at the 
lowest rate which will ensure the regularity of the service. If, 
therefore, America is beaten out of the field of maritime compe- 
tition, it is due not to any favours conferred by Government on 
English merchant ships, but primarily to the superior energy and 
enterprise of English shipowners and shipbuilders, and in a 
secondary degree to the emasculating influence of such favours, and 
still more to the effect of those per duties on shipbuilding 
materials which form part of the system of American finance. 
Another point of interest concerns the operation of the Court of 
Arbitration established by State law in connexion with the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. This court has jurisdiction, final 
and peremptory, over all suits voluntarily submitted to it by both 
parties; and in all cases in which, both parties being members of 
the Chamber, one of them prefers to bring his complaint before 
that tribunal. It now holds a high place among local courts, and 
the Report before us speaks in terms of strong commendation of its 
rapid and economical administration of justice and of the general 
soundness of its decisions, 

Another public Report is of still greater interest than any of the 
preceding. The Bureau of Statistics on the subject of labour + 
established in Massachusetts has for several years collected and 
published most important figures regarding the condition and 
wages of artisans and labourers in that State ; and its present volume 
is full both of minute and of general information of the most 
useful character. Of course the Bureau has not been able to obtain 
anything like a complete census of the labouring population, with 
their wages, families, and extra ings, still less of their ex- 
penses; but it has obtained answers on all these points from 
110,000 different persons, and of these answers more than 80,000 
were full enough to be available. From so _- a number it is 
safe to make general deductions ; and a few of the most important 
of the inferences considered trustworthy by the authors of the 
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rt may be worth the attention of our readers. Of men who 

families to support there were 46,000, and the number of their 
dependants was 139,000, or 3'02 per head. Less than 2,000 
women had to support others than themselves, and the number 
dependent on each woman was 1°76, The number of men who 
had only themselves to support was 17,000; of women, between 
15,000 and 16,000. The average number of hours worked by men 
receiving daily wages was 10°21; by women, 10°29. The w 
received by men were, on an average, 2 dollars per diem; by 
women, 82 cents. The yearly earnings of men reached an average 
of 482 dollars; those of women 198. The average earnings of all 
the children in each family where children were employed reached 
227 dollars. The sum paid for rent of course varies greatly, but 
on an average it is hes 110 dollars. The average cost of sup- 
reg family — from 387 dollars to 559, the mean being 
489. These sums of course represent a very much more liberal 
scale of living than that of lish labourers or even of English 
artisans. About 23 per cent. of the wage-receivers of the State 
own their own houses. 

Of similar and fully equal interest is a little treatise on Working 
People and their Employers*, written by Mr. Washington 
Clayden. The writer is not a very strict or sound economist, 
for he fails to recognize that the average wages of labour must 
necessarily be determined by considerations over which the master 
has no control, He does not perceive that no employer, what- 
ever his wishes may be, can possibly pay for the labour em- 
ployed in his trade more than that how produces after re- 
placing his capital and providing the current rate of profit; 
and that neither strikes and compulsion on the one hand, nor 
lock-outs on the other, can possibly alter materially and in 
the long run the total receipts of the working class in general 
or of those employed in any particular trade. But on the moral 
—- affecting the relation of master and workman; on the 

uty of the employer to consider the feelings and the social rights 
as well as the moral welfare of those he employs; on the duty of 
the workman to work with all his might for the time he has sold 
to his employer, and to work honestly and faithfully, neither 
scamping and shirking the service for which he is paid, nor 
cheating his employer's customers by bad workmanship, nor yet, 
if he can help it, assisting his employer in such dishonesty ; on the 
relative dignity of different employments, a point upon which 
Americans seem to be quite as sensitive and as foolish as their 
English brethren—on all these topics the writer is both moderate 
and wise. And while we are compelled utterly to differ from his 
views of domestic relations, and must affirm that in a partner- 
ship for life, not dissoluble at the will of the parties, there 
must be an ultimate authority and a final appeal, and therefore 
cannot be that equality which is his ideal of married life, we are 
bound to say that even his chapter on home and home relations is, 
with this single exception, sensible and instructive. He has evi- 
dently a thoroughly good feeling both towards the capitalist and 
the labourer; is keenly sensitive to the faults of both, and shows 
none of that disposition to flatter the passions and prejudices of the 
multitude, to prefer ignorance to knowledge, and excuse violence 
and iniquity when practised in the interest of the many, which 
disgrace nearly all our popular writers on questions of social 
economy, and not a few of our so-called political economists. 

A treatise on the use and abuse of words, by Dr. Mathewst, 
is exceedingly lively and readable, owing y to its quotations, 
which are apt and well chosen, partly to the fact that it contains a 
great many thoughts which, if not exactly original, are at any rate 
neither trite nor familiar, and partly to the vigour and vivacity of 
the author's style. It is much too long for deliberate and con- 
tinuous reading, but taken up for an hour at a time, and read 
chapter by chapter, it will prove not only instructive but amusing. 
On the importance of words as instruments of thought; on the 
value of words in art, the power which a fluent command of language, 
a large vocabulary, and a quick memory give to poets and prose 
writers, and the dependence of oratory and of every form of verse 
upon the apt choice of the word which not only conveys exactly 
the right shade of meaning, but which best assorts with the con- 
text and with the sound and rhythm required ; on the consequent 
difficulty of translation, and the failure of the best versions in a 
foreign dbs to represent the full grace and beauty of a work 
originally remarkable for taste and execution; on the morality of 
words; on the relation of the different parts of which our own lan- 
guage is made up; and on half a dozen other curious or important 
— relating to the employment and combination of words, Dr. 

thews has written with very considerable knowledge, and with 
an unusual power of turning his knowledge to account, both to in- 
struct and to please his readers. 

A work of much more pretension, but infinitely less likely to 
find readers, and less worth reading, is Mr. Fotheringham’s { his- 
tory of what he calls transcendentalism, as it was displayed in 
New me ee about the middle of the present century. What 
transcendentalism may mean it is not clear that the author knows, 
and it is pretty certain that no one can divine. In Mr. Fothering- 
ham’s use it means partly Brook Farm and other Socialist experi- 
ments, partly mysticism, partly exaggeration of speech and senti- 


* Working P and their “oo By Washington Clayden. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

+ Words; ther Use and Abuse. By William Mathews, LL.D., Author 
of “Getting on in the World,” &c. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

} Transcendentalism in New Englund. A History, by O. B. F ing- 
ham, Author of “Life of Theodore Parker,” &c. New York: Putnam’s 
Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


ment; but if we were compelled to say in a single sentence what 
seems to be the nearest approximation to its sense, we should 
describe transcendentalism as meaning the weakest, most egotistical, 
least intelligible part of the teaching of Coleridge, and the entire 
body of the writings of Mr. Emerson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and 
their achool. Mr. Fotheringham tells us at great length what fine 
things these personages said, and what extremely foolish things 
they were prone to do, and tells it all in the tone of a half- 
cured admirer; so that, had we to recommend to some prac- 
tical father a remedy for the follies of a son who had taken 
to the sentimentalism which certain modern writers have sub- 
stituted for religion, and the mysticism which serves them for 
philosophy, we could advise no better course than to confine the 
erring youth for a few weeks to a mental diet limited within the 
~*~ of this tedious volume. 

. Day’s Science of Ethics* is one of those very numerous 
books in which metaphysical theorists, by no means perfectly read 
in their own so-called science, try tu reduce the principles of 
morality to a system based on axiomatic assumptions, and de- 
veloped by what profess to be strict logical demonstrations. It 
has the unusual merit of being brief and intelligible ; but the author 
teaches but little of that which alone is really to be learned from 
a text-book of this kind—that is to say, the history of ethical 
philosophy, and the different views laid down by its most eminent 
professors. He has a doctrine of his own which bases morality 
upon three supposed princip!es—love, right, and benevolence—and 
divides it into three portions—duty to self, duty to neighbours, 


and duty to God. He fails to make out any adequate basis for - 


the first of these as distinct from the second; that is to say, he 
does not show on what grounds man can be said to owe any obli- 
gation to himself, except in so far as, by keeping his body, mind, 
and spirit in a fitting condition, he preserves his power of being 
useful to others. 

Miss Cone’s account of two years spent in California + contains 
little that is new ; for the climate, scenery, and agriculture of the 
“Golden State” have already been fully and repeatedly described. 
The author entertains the same high opinion that her prede- 
cessors have expressed of the present character of Californian 
life, of that enjoyment which mere existence in such a climate 
confers, and of the ample resources of all kinds, mineral and agri- 


cultural, temperate and tropical, which belong to this richest and 


happiest of thé United States. No one who has lived in 


California seems able to say a word in its dispraise; and, insuffi- | 


cient as is its population, defective as is the supply of water, im- 
perfectly developed as is its natural wealth, all testimony concurs in 
representing it as a possible ise, capable of producing all 
those necessaries of life which are the speciality of temperate 
climates, as well as most of those luxuries, now largely diffused by 
commerce through the whole world, which are the characteristic 
productions of tropical and semi-tropical lands. 

Mr. Olarke’s little work on the Arabs and the Turks f is 
chiefly historical, but deals also with the political and ethnical 
geography of the Turkish dominions at the present time. It 
appears at an especially advantageous moment, and will no 
doubt be eagerly read by those who wish to form an opinion 
respecting the actual state of affairs in the Last, and its 
probable prospects. Those who have already made up their minds 
on grounds of passion or prejudice in favour of one party to the 
contest now raging may not care to acquire information which 
might disturb the conclusions at which they have arrived by ways 
independent of reason or knowledge. 

Mrs. McKay's Stories of Hospital and Camp § relate the ex- 
periences of a nurse in the Federal hospitals in field and city, and 
contain much that is interesting and instructive. The writer dis- 
plays the prejudices of her section and party, but with less bitter- 
ness and violence than is manifested by those civilians who saw 
nothing of the war, and lnow their enemies only through the 
medium of newspaper abuse and political invective. 

The Centennial celebration has, of course, produced a crop of 
guide books, among which the most convenient and useful are Mr. 
Morford’s Short Trip Guide ||, which briefly describes some of the 
principal routes over which a traveller with but little time at his 
disposal, and anxious to see the greatest possible number of the 
more interesting American scenes, will do well to pass; and The 
Pacific Tourist§, a very interesting description of the great 
Transcontinental Railway, and the scenes through which it passes. 
Mr. Etting’s ‘“ Independence Hall” ** is a work of somewhat 


* Science of Ethics: an Elementary System of Theoretical and Practical 
Morality. By Henry N. Day, Author of “P Yaiology and Logic,” &c. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

Two Years in California. By Mary Cone. With Illustrations. 
Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

t The Arabs and the Turks; their Origin and History, their Religion, 
their Imperial Greatness in the Past, and their Condition at the Present 
Time ; with Chapters on the other non-Christian Tribes of Western Asia. 
By Edson L. Clarke, Member of the American Oriental Society. Boston : 
Congregational Publishing Society. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

Stories of Hospital and Camp. By Mrs. C. E. McKay. Philadelphia: 
Hafelfinges London: Sampson Low & Co. 

|| Morford’s Short Trip Guide to America—United States and Canada. 
By Henry Morford, Author of “ Short Trip Guide to Europe,” “ Over Sea,” 
&c. Philadelphia: Porter & Cotes. London: Triibner & Co. 

| The Pacific Tourist: Williams's Illustrated Trans-Continental Guide of 


Travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, New York: Williams. _ 


London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

** An Historical Account of the Old State House of Pennsylvania; now 
known as the Hall of I ce. By Frank M. Etting. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
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higher character, combining with the ordinary particulars of a 
guide book a full account t of the historical incidents in which 
that building, formerly the State House of Pennsylvania, has 
played an ene part, and of the business which has been 
transacted within its walls. This place, as being the scene of the 
early meetings of Congress, and the seat of the original Confederate 
Government during, and for some little time after, the revolution, is 
bably the most interesting historical monument in the United 
tes. A description of Fairmount Park and the Exhibition 
building * is the last and perhaps the least valuable of these Cen- 
tennial volumes. 

Among the more readable novels of the month is one by Mrs. 
Goff, entitled Is It an Inheritance ? + and Self-Raised, a sequel to 
Ishmael t, by Mrs. E. D. EL N. Southworth, a well known, half- 
sensational, half-sentimental author, oecupying a prominent, if 
not a very high, situation among American writers. 

We have to note the unusual phenomenon of a poem in two 
volumes—Clarel §, a versitied account of a pilgrimage in Pales- 
tine, not remarkable either for elevation of sentiment or for poetic 
excellence. We have also two moderately clever books by John 
Paul—one entitled Parodies), partly in prose and partly in verse ; 
and another called Sea Weed, which belongs decidedly to that 
class of works which neither gods nor columns (i.e. booksellers) 
willingly tolerate, but which are apt to find among men, and 
capeciaily women, more favour than they deserve. 


* Fairmount Park and the Iuteruational Exhibition at Philadelphia. By 
Charles T. Keyser. Centennial Edition. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, 
& Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

t+ Is It an Inheritance? or, Nanny Grant. By Mrs. H. N. K. Goff, 
Author of “The Old Distillery,” and other Tales. Philadelphia : Claxton; 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

}¢ Self-Raised ; or, From the rths. A Sequel to “Ishmael ; or, In the 
a, ” By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, Author of “The Missing 
Bride,” &c. Philadelphia: Peterson & Co. London : Sampson Low & Co. 


"§ Clare : a Poem and Pi rimage in the Holy Land. By Hermann 
Melville. 2 vols. New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & 
876. 


Parodies: Prose and Verse. By John Paul, Author of “Griffith 
Gaunt,” “St. Elmo,” &c. New York: Carleton & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1876. 

YJ Sea Weed, and What We See’d: My Vacation at Long Branch and 
Saratoga. By John Paul, Author of “ Liffeth Lank,” &c. New York: 
Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D°RES TWO GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING 


the PRETORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING PLE " (the latter just 


the TEM 
oom. each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ Ch Martyrs.” 
* Ni the Crucifixion,” House of Caiaphas,” &c. at the DORE GALLE’ 
35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. Is. 


B2RITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 


CLOSED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the 8th of September, 1876. Visitors cannot 
be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of September, inclusive. 


British Museum, August 24, 1576. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


HOSPITAL. The MEDIC AL SESSION commences. 


Monday, October 
AL 
W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; G. Owen Rees, 


Physicians— 8." M.D.; Wilks, M.D., F.R.S.; F. W. Pavy, M.D., 

KS. 

Hilton Fagge, M.D.; P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D.; Frederick 
ay lor 

Consulting Surgeons—J . Hilton, Esq., F.R.S.; E. Cock, E: 

dur, Coupee Fenster, Esq.; Thomas ‘Kens Arthur E. Durham, Esq. ;. 

owse, 
Assistant-Surgéous—N. Davies-Colley. M.C. ; R. Clement Lucas, B.S. ; C. H. Golding- 
Bird, M.B. ; W. il. A. Jacobson, Esq 
Consulting Obstetr: ic Physician—iUenry ‘Gidham, M.D. 
Ubstetrie Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 


alssistant-Obstetric Physic L. Galabin, M. D. 
Uphthalmic Surgeou—e. B 
Assistant-Ophthal Suryeo. liggens, Esq. 


Dental Surgeon—s. J. A. Salter, M.B., F.K.S. 
Assistant-Dental m—L. Moon, Esq. 
Aural Suryeon—W. Laidlaw Purves, Esq 
Medical Reyistrars—t ‘Tay lor, J.F. Goodhart, M.D. 
Surgical Registrar—k — Durham, Esq. 
A pothecary—James Stoc 
The Hospital now contains 695. Beds, and includes Wards for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and 
other special departments. 
. in connexion with the Lying-in Charity, about 2,500 Cases are annually attended by the 
tudents. 
Number of Patients relieved during the year, about 91,000. 


LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND PRACTICAL COURSES. 


Medicine—Dr. Habershon and Dr. Wilks. 
Cliwcal Medicine—Dr. Uadershon, Dr. W ‘ilks, Pavy, and Dr. Moxon. 
‘urgery—NMr. Bryant and Mr. Arthur E. Durham. 
Cliacal suryery— Mr. Forster, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Durham, and Mr, Howse. 
Practical Surgery—Mr. Davies-Colley. 
Clineul Lectures on Midwifery and Dis of We W Braxton Hicks. 
Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Hilton Facge and Dr. hart. 
Cutaneous Diseuses—Dr. F. Taylor 
Anatomy (Descriptive and Surgic cai) Tlowse and Mr. 
Practical Anatomy—Mr. Clement Lucas, Mr. Goldin; and M jacobson. 
Physiology and Generat ‘Anatomy—Dr. Pavy and Dr. Smith. 
Practical Physiology—Dr. Pye-Smith. 
Chemistry—Dr. Debus and Dr. Stev: 
Experimental Philosophy—Mr. A. W. Reinold. 
Practicat Lharmacy—instruction witb ~ rae en in the Hospital Dispensary. 
Clinical Lectures in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, weekly 
Special Classes are held in the Hostal’ for Students reparing ‘for the Examinations of the 
University et London, and of the College of Surgeons. 
The Museum of Anatomy, F Pathology, and ‘Comparative Anatomy (Curator, Dr. Fagge), 
contains 11,000 Specimens, 4,500 Drawings and Diagrams, an unique collection of Anatomical 
Models, and a Series of 600 Models of Skin Diseases. 


Appointments.—The House-Surgeons and Honse-Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, ey 
Assistants and Dressers are selected Coy the Students according to merit and without it pay- 
ment. ‘There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
practice beiny systesiatically ‘employed | for instruction 

Prizes.—Two Lutrance Scholarships, of £60 and £30, for proficiency in Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Botany, Physics,and Chemistry. Six Scholarships, varying in value iror 
£10 to £50 each, tor general proticieucy in Medical Study. ‘the Treasurer's Gold Medal in 
the Treasurer’s Gold ry ; the Gurney Hoare Prize of £25, for Clinical 

Study ; the sands Cox Scholarship > per annum for three years, for Physiology and 
Physics ; the | Michael Harris Prize ar ri for Anatomy. 


Fees.—First year, £40; second year, £40; third year, £30; or £105, in one sum on entrance, or 
5 ro moieties, at the commencement of the first W inter, and of the following Summer 


ee of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private Pupils. 
For nen information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR. or the Medical Secretary, 
. STOC: 


Guy Hospital, Jely 1876. 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 


— Bridge, 8.E._The MEDICAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will COMMENCE 
Uctober 2, 1876, on which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 

FRANCIS: MASON, at Four o’Clock. 
Gentl are infi d that the Admission Fees to Practice and to all the Leetures may be 

paid in one of two ways: 

Ist. One Hundred Guineas, paid on entrance, entitle a Student to ee ae 
2nd. Payment by Three instalments, namely, of £40 at the beemanins oF the year, 
£40 at the beginning of the second year, and £30 at the aes of Pine third 
year. * entitles @ Student after payment of the third i 


Special Pays may be made to any Course of Lectures, or to the Hositel Practice ; and a 
= ve ot Fees is arranged for Students entering in their Second, Third, or any sub- 
sequen 
Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(Opposite Westminster Abbey).—WINTER SE on will commence on October 2. 
Examination for the Entrance Scholarships on October 4 and 5. 
‘The published Calendar will be forwarded on application. 


GEORGE COWELL, Dean. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Principal. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 


J.G. Greenwood, LL.D., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond. 
Latin; Philology . A.S. Wilkins, M.A., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond. 


cad Mistorg ss} a. W. Ward, M.A., Fell. St. Peter’s Coll. Cam. 

English Language T. M.A., late Fell. Christ's 

Thomas Barker, M.A., late Trin. Coll. Cam. 
F.R.S. 


Natural Philosophy ; Physical Laboratory Stewart, M.A., LL.D, 


omas H, Core, M.A. 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering..... wee = a Reynolds, M. A., Fell. Queen’s Coll. 
Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing . 


Logic and Meutal and Moral Philosophy .. 
Putical 3 Robert Adamson, M.A. 
Hoghinne. A., B.C.L., Stowell Fell. 


1 Coll. O» 
H. E. Roscoe, B. »F.R.S. 


Jurisprudence and Law .. 
Chemistry and Metallurgy 


Organic Chemists C.Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
Animal Physiology and Zoology... > William 2 
and Bota W.C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Physivlogy and Histology ..... Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 


Geology and Paleontology. . 
Oriental Languages; German..... Th 
French Language and Literature é i. L allemand, B. és Sc. 
Free-Hand Drawing William Walker. 
Harmony and Musical Composition ........ Edward Hecht. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal Departments. 
_ next SESSION will commence on October 3. 

for Admission must not be under Fourteen years of age, ard those under Sixteen 

wil be an te to pass a preliminary examination in English, Arithmetic, and the elements ot 


W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S.,F.G.S. 
A. Burg Ph.D. 


Prospectuses of the several departments of Arts, 5S 


ence and Law, Medicine, the Evenin 
Classes, and of Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions " . 


ill be forwarded on application. 
HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


| LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on September 25 for TWO SCIENCE SCHOLARSMETS, 
bay £60 and £40 respectively. The subjects . ill be the same as for the Se a 
M.b Bxamination at she London University (See University Caleudar). 

Also on Septem for TWO BL TON “SCHOL ‘ARSHIPS. value £30 an 
tively, in the subjects of the pamaenery Examination, as regulated by the Genel Counell of 
Medicai Education and Registrati 

nd ing must vend their names than College, 

ticulars ma. to BCRETARY, at 

Turner Street, Mile E End, 
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COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1876-77. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on Monday, October 2 


INTRODU ORY LECT URE at 3 P.M., by Professor MAUDSLEY. } M.D. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS 
Professor W. STANLEY 3, M F.R.S. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of pe sna ‘Gneluding the Department of the Applied 
Sciences) will begin on Tuesday, October 3. 


includin, 


the Department of the 
TORY 


ECTURE at3 P.M., by 


The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, 
September 2%. 


tuses of the various Departments of the College, containing full information respecting 
ours of Attendance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations relatin, ng | to An =: 
ents 


Fees, Days &C., 
rae and Denes Bahiations, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Competition by Stu 
the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Uilice of the College 


The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also that for the Andrews 
Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be held at the College on the 
28th and 2th of September. 


The | is Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway,and only a 
few minutes alk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary to the Council. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The FIRST SES- 


SION will begin on Tuesday, October 10, 1876. 


of Instruction. 


Subjects 
mistry, Theoretical and Practical. English History and L 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambri pe— The School House 


ow ready for Boarders. At the last re vision (| there were 26 
from thie “School at the of whom obtained 
at their respective Coll nm Scholarships at Christ's and and a Sizarship 
at Trinity have just been Sbtstped. 

For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


JYOLKESTON E.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M. A. (Scholar) 
xon., assisted by a Cambri oer ent staff of Teachers, p pooperes 
successful at the last 


idge Honoursman and 
for the’ Universities and for all Competitive Examination: 
Examinations of the Line. - 
IX ENSINGTON.—SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, for 
ten years Head-Master of the Kensington Collegiate School. and Principal 
of Farington, Ootacamund, receives PUPILS at 26 49 Gardens South. 
5, 6, or 7 Guineas per Term. Term begins Gopiomber ti 
wee OOLWIOH, LINE, and C.S. EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 
UGHES, Baling, ww, (Wrangler, Camb.), will commence his NEXT TERM in 
aa has a few Vacan 


CARBOROUGH (South Cliff).—PRIVATE TUITION and 

Comfortable Home for TEN PUPILS, by ot of years’ 

experience. Masters attend. One Vacancy. I or 90 eas per year.— 
‘Address, during Vacation, Rev. G- POOLE, 15 Southbrook ok Road. Tee, Ke 


ME. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. Pala prepares 


the Public Schools, &c. Terms, under Fifteen, 120 Guineas.—Address, 


Experimenta Classical Languages, and 
and Ap lied Mechanics. Literature. 

Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. Modern Languages and Literature. 
and Geology. Political Economy. 
‘The wan d fitting for Mi: ing, Chemical, Mining, Engineer- 
ing, and wili idered in th Lect 
Classes and the Laboratory Work. 

‘The Chemical Laboratory will be prov ided the bast modern a: = ,and will be Open 
Daily, under the f the Professor and Demonstrator. Several 


ures and | 


+ 
RIVATE TUITION, with Home Care.—A BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN, living in a aiichols s Rectory in a beautiful and healthy part of Kent, 
not far from the South Coast, desires TWO PUPI S, about Ten or Eleven years old, as Com- 
—— to his Iwo Sons, to be educated with them for the Public Schools by a "Resident 
who has taken high honours. Highest references 
yea es Address, Recror P., care of Messrs. Terry, Stoneman, & 
ndon, 


ja larships wall be be open for Competition in the first week of Uctober. A detailed P 
will shortly 
The Bristol Medical Sehool has been affiliated with the College, and will commence the 
Session on Octo! 
The College, with the + of the Medical Classes, will be open to Students of both 
sexes. For further information apply to 
EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 


LyPUCATION.— —A_ retired PHYSICIAN, residing in a ve 


healthy and pleasant Village, twelve miles from Town, who is a B.A. (Honours 
Classics, &¢.), M.D.. much 
Tuition, EDUCATES TW OUXG Atal N who require especial care. Terms, 
200 Guineas.—Address, B.A., the * Lance’ Oltice, Strand, London, W. 


jnivessity Scholar, and Gold and has 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—ONE CHEMICAL 
Se of £25 and Three General of £15 each will be offered early in 
For particulars apply to EDWARD STOCK, Secretary. 
SCHULARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 
Four or more of ae to — each will be offered in October next, by ~y —_—— Association for 
Higher Educati Women. ‘Lhe successful Candidates wil to attend 
University College, Bristol. 


EXAMINATION DAY, Tuesday, October 3. 


Further particulars on seeteation to Miss C. WINKWORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton ; or 
to the SECRETARY as above. 


LAvES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON, 


atrons. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. Viscount EVERSLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lord NORTHBROOK. 
President—The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 
e LiF AUTUMN TERM commences September 16 for Boarders,and September 18 for Day 
tud 
Taarentisn is given by P Science, and Art. English and Foreign 
Governesses reside in the College. 
For particulars, application should be made to the Lady Principal (Miss DANIELS), Polygon 
House, Southampton. 
W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. 
KDUCATION, RENNES, near St. Malo, Brittany. —_FRENCH 
and ceux AN BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. — Principal_~Madame 
WAGNER, of Paris. M WAGNER is now in London, and will be pleased to receive any 
Parents bay to place their Daughters under her rge, every morning until ‘Twelve 


o'clock, at 18 T Crescent, Westbourne Park, W.—Full P. on 
Excellent references. 


October. 


in Li 


(CCHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, CHARD, Dorset.—Head-Master, 
Rev. H. M. Lanna map of M.A. date of Chigwell. assisted by Graduates in High 
Honours. Special ——— ion for Public School jarships and the Universities. A depart- 
ment opened next Term, under the Head-Master, for io and backward Boys. The entire 
arge taken of Indian and Colonial Children, for whom the perfect arrangements, home ecm- 
forts, and beautiful and heaithy situation near the sea are especially suited. References and 
further particulars on application. The Next Term begins September 15. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, Brighton.— 
i_Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F. P.—Thorow gh eal and Ci for the 
Public and Universities, the Naval and Military and Civil Service 
Examinations, r Protessional and Commercial Life. Special ad r the acquisi- 
= Modern and Physical Science. Prospectuses of &c. on to 
RLINCLPAL. 


SALISBURY SCHOOL.— Warden, Rev. W. BAKER, M.A. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. H. EMRA, late Open Scholar of Exeter College. Oxford ; 
Graduate in &e. This School supplies, at moderate terms, a thoroughly 
sound Education ith the requirements of the present day. Pupils can be 
repared for the | Universities, the < Com etitive Examinations, the Learned ‘Professions. or for 
Busines life. The School is situated in the highest part of Salisbury, which is a notably 
healthy city. The Head-Master receives Boarders, at from 45 to 60 Guineas a year. Scholar- 
ships tenable at the School, and also after leaving the School, as helps to further Special 
Education, are from time to time offered. Term commences August 31. For full particulars 


A®™ MASTER of ARTS of the University of Cambridge, who 

has had much experience in preparing the Sons of Noblemen and a a for Eton. 
Harrow, and the Universities, wishes to meet with a PR. ota E TUTORSHIP. Good 
French.—Address, L. M. N., Doles Hall, Andover, Hampshi 


SGCHOLASTIO. —In a select Ladies’ Boarding School, situated 
in a quiet Village in the W. R. of Yorkshire, owing to the approaching retirement of one 
of the Principals, WANTED a PARTNER. competent to “Tach English and a 
-—Apply, by letter, toJ. E., care of Mr. Jackson, Bookseller, Commercial S 


GENTLEM AN, accustomed to Travel, and who has been 
- gra in the Australian Colonies, would he glad to take charge of a 


me 
DELICATE Yo or a TOUR of One or Two Years through Australia and a 


— and, The highest references will be given.—Apply to G. D. GOULD, Esq., 4 East 
‘VACATION —Mrs. CRAWSHAY’S OFFICE for LADY 


will be CLOSED from 2nd 18th (inclusive). 
wanted Upper_Nurses. Pamphlet, 1s.; post free, 14 Stamps.—Quebec Institute, Lower 
Seymour "Street, w. 


ATE, SCHOLASTIC, or otherwise.—TO BE SOLD, 


the LEASE, together with the Furnitare and Fixtures, of an unusually large and 


noble MANSION, i an enient district near Town. The Premises, with 
extensive adapted to the with of a College, 
large Institution, for which object er are pro without a rivai in England. For dull 


particulars, apply to S. B., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalidsand those re- 
quiring rest andchange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OTTERDAM and the RHINE.—Three Times Week. 

-Y The BATA VIER. Noon ; HOLLAND, Wednesday, E AS- 
STROOM, Thursday, from Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall. ply to 
GRAVES, PHILLIPPS. CO., St. Dunstan's House, Cross Street, London, 
E.C. ; or at Chaplin's Universal Office, Piccadilly, W. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conversnae of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, Chine, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. jane established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Cotlee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 

P. RICKARDS, Manager. 


HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautifal | sce sovnerz. 


address the HEAD-MASTER. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire — 


Governors well known for interest in Education. New Cu bicles, Lavatories, and Fives- 
courts. District very healthy. Head-Master—Rev. F. HEPPENSTALL, for 10} years Iead- 
Master of the Grammar School, Cambridge. yp ee three of ait. HEPPENSTALL’S old Pupils 
are at the University of whom Seventeen hold S or Sizarships.—For 
Terms, «c., apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford). 
Founded 1563. Rebuilt 1870. 
The attention of Parents is in 


invited. 
A Public School Training is given. with every currounding 21 dvantagi 
Apply for Prospectus, rod to E. SumMERS, Head- Master. 


A HIGH-CL/ ASS PRIVATE SCHOOL, for the Sons of Gentle- 


ata cost. 


established 1856, in a pleasant suburb of Santon: RESIDENT and NON- 
RESIDENT PUPILS are ainanied at the College. Highbur: = ed Park, by an exceilent staff 
of Masters, a for University, Civil Service, and ot blie Examinations, and for 


Professional and Commercial Pursuits. Principal, Dr. SAMUE KINNs, F.R.A.S 
Visitors and Referees. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron, His Exelon the Persian Minister. the Right Rev. 

Bishop Claughton. = Rev. Gordon Calthrop, Sir T' sC 

M.P., W. T. MacC. neral B., 


S., &c. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GUILDFORD. 

Master—C. 2. M.A. Oxon. A thorough Classical Education, 
pare with special attention to Modern Languages and Physical Science. Boarders £25 per 
Term. No extras 


RENCH and GERMAN.—HALBRAKE SCHOOL, New 


Wi endawoxth, S.W.—Mr. H. WALL, for Assistant-Master at "Brighton 


College, and for ten years ter of one of Boardi Houses, receives 
BOARDERS. p haw, advantages for le Hamming ODERN guages. French 
is 2 one spoken house. New V orth lies on high ground, and is one of the 


in 
most healthy suburbs of London. oe 50" to 60 Gases. 


SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


to £20a 7) to be competed for September 26. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
anda half. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. Terms: with Nomination, Clergymen’s Sons. 50 Guineas, Laymen’s, 60; with- 
gut Nomination, 10 Guineas extra._Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MasTER, Rossall School, 


(THE Re Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. . Oxon., receives TWELVE 
SELES {9 prevare for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 


perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


MA® ARGATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. Children 
rvants are not received. An II of the Hotel, and a Tariff for occasional 
and Welt Ss Boarders, may be had of Mr. i The Carlton, Margate. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 

GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 

signed for any. combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stampe a 

Relief, an on Illuminated in Gold, Silver.and Colours, in the highest Style 
ENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


OL? COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copper, Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free—J. VERITY, Dewsbury. 


, DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
Manufacturers of CURONOMETERS. WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c. (Catalogues 

free) vs Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Foreign 
Makers of the Great W Gane Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
bservatory.Greenwich. , 


THE ASTRON ‘OMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
(August 13,1870) on for annual competition, “*M.F.DENT’S 
isthe finest we have ever had ont ENT Cesepematee, Watch, and Clock Makes 

tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROS 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despois & WHEELER), 


WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, ha og an A Watches and Clocks of 
their own manufacture,and also of the best Porcige ‘k.—9 Gray’s Inn Passage, leading from 


Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. 
PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The inal, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
tae oon Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 
she 


—SALE of MINTON'S CHINA.—MORTLOCKS 


nite 
treet; 2 ranville Place, 


277 
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LEGAL wand GENERAL LIFE 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 26, 1876. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


HAND-IN-HAND IN SURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted a.p. 1 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the roy 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the rr. fur both FJRE and LIFE. 

There being NU SHAREMOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
SURED. the RETUKNS on PULICIES of FIVE YEAKS’ STANDING and UP- 
ARDS being, with few exceptions, 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies. 

NO POLICY HOLDER is subject toany PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


A lated Fund £1,627,146 
Annual Income 225,290 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


I jEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 

The meetin laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
been anticipated mm their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus investigation 
1871) of this Society. Thus: 

1. The “ Seventeen Offices " Table of was throughout. 
2. The future oan cof Interest d at 3 per cent. only. 
3. ~~ * Loading was reserved future Expenses and Profits (see Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


OFFICE. 
‘he next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 

[IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVBSTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISRED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances etlected in all partsof the World. 


Secretaries. 
LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Cuier Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ONE MILLION STERLING has been Paid as COMPEN- 
SATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by Accidents of all Kinds by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HON. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
"THE AGRA BANK, Limite’.—Established in 1833, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Braycuzs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Sumber. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 percent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Weposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the currentexchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
bay <a and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etiected in British and F) Fovsign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same underta 
Interest drawn. and ee and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 


Every adie and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
CROWN LEASEHOLD MORTG AGE BONDS. 
Closing of the Subscription List for the above ISSUE of £56,000, in BONDS at £92 10s. 


£100, at 5 per cent. interest, secured by First the Buildin; 
iaduct, in the City of London.—NOTICE is eng ven that the above SUBSCKIPTION 
LIST will be CLUSED on Monday next, the 2th instant, for Town and Country. 
By Order, R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND FINANCIERS, Limited, 
7 Whitehall Place, S.W., London, August 23, 1876, 


S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
oat ieee by appointment wo H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
paid, containing up of his lied Stock of Electro- 


ay ‘Metal Goods Tea Trays Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Urns and Kettles Dining- and Drawing-room 

phere Dishes Clocks and Candelabra Furnitu 

Stoves and Fenders Table Cutlery Chimney and Pier Glasses 

Marbie Chimneypieces Baths and Toilet-ware Turnery Goods 

Kitchen Ranges Bedding and Bed Hangings Kitchen Utensils 

Lamps vend Gaseliers Iron and Brass Bedsteads 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Lr / large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, W.; 4, 5. and 6 Perry's Place, W.; and | Newman : 
Manutactories, #4 Newman Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, Lond som, | W. The Cost of deliverin 
Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom b; ay is trifling. WILLIA 
8. BUR TON will always uncertake delivery at a small = =~ 


W ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 

inform the Trade and the Public that this TOBACCO is now put pat up by them. i by them in oo 
OUNCE PACKETS. in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a red of that 
used for the ‘Two Ounce Packets.—Holbern Viaduct, London, E.C., and — 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PER SiN SA UOC 
fay nearness to deceive the Public, LEA « PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. t ng their Signature, “ LEA & PERRINS, ” which will be placed on every Bottle 
ot W ORCES’ TERSHIRE SAUCE after this Date, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Biackwell, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Ketail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. November 1874. 


FR Y’S OARACAE COCOA. 

“A most delici luable article.""—Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice tet Water. and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
NINE Prizk MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— ELLIS’S RUTHIN 
WATERS.—CRYSTATL SPRINGS. —Soda. Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and, for 
Gout, Lithia aud Potass. Corks branded “R. ELLIS « SON. RUTHIN,’ aS Label 
bears their Trade Mark. Sold everywhere. 1 and Wholesale of R. ELLIS & SON as 
North Wales. London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


TNDIGES STION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Name on Label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE. at 3s., 5s.. and 9s.; LUZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER. in loz. Bottles, at 5s. each. —By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MOKRSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHF, 

our. INDIGES! (LION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Chikiren, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


REst at night may be secured by taking two or three of 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS, They remove every uncomfortable sensation, and never fail 
to produce sound and refreshing sleep. Sold by all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—iUOKS for all READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, ready early next week. 
Postage free on application. 


x 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. This Catalogue con- 
tains: Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod; Life of Bishop Gray ; Lives ot Female Artists, by 
Ellen C. Clayton ; Fitzgerald's History of the Suez Canal; Mann and Manners in Florence, 
y Dr. Doran ; Lite ot Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn ‘Asi iley ; Mrs. Burton's Inner Life 
of Syria; Jesse's Celebrated Etonians; W ilson’s Abode of Snuw; Smith's Assyrian Discoveries; 
Laird’s Rambles of a Globe Trotter; Hunter's Life of the Earl ot Mayo; Blacksmith and 
Scholar ; The Curate in Charge ; Dead Men's Shoes; Adam Grainger, by Mrs. Henry Wood ; 
The Hand of Ethelberta; Dear Lady Disdain; and nearly ‘'wo ‘Thousand other popular Books, 
many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlI the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay. by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


lod 
. | ‘HE NITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any ‘the supply required. 
the best New English, French, and ly 
with Lists of New Publications. gratis and post fre 

*,* A Clearance Catalozue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on ae ion. 

BOOTH’S, CHUKTUN'S, HODGSON’'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Sireet, cam the Polytechnic. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, fur which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
| hand 74, 75, — 88, Y1, 192, 255, and 559 (clean cupics)—at the Vitice, 38 Southampton Stree., 
rand, 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 248. 


TPICKNOR'S MEMOIRS ; being the Life, Letters, and Journa!s 
of George Ticknor. 
“It was his fortunate lot to have known the notabilities of three generations in Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Spain.” —Quarterly Review. 
London: SAMPSON Low, SEARLE, & Crown Buildings, 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. 9s. 


CHRISTIAN ITY and MORALITY; or, the Correspondence 
of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man. The Boyle Lectures for 1874 and 1475 

By Henry Wace, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
King’s College. 

“ Nobody can read Mr. Wace’s lectures without becoming fully satisfied that the task is one 
thoroughly congenial to him, that he has spared no amount of trouble, and has shrunk from 
no point of the momentous question between the upholders and the gainsayers of the cardinal 
Christian doctrines.’"— Times, August 21, 1876. 

BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


8vo. cloth, 9s. 


HE Rev. HENRY WACE’S BOYLE LECTURES. 
“ Earnest thinkers cannot but appreciate a kindred effurt to vindicate the Faith to the 
highest intuitions of the age.” —Literary Churchman. 


* This is a work to be studied. rather than dismissed with that cursory perusal which is all 
this busy age can usually affurd.”—7imes, August 21, 1876. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


CLARK S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted te any Window or other 
& CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


ITERARY MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 
Desk, Lamp. Meals, &c., in any Hey over a Bed, Sofa, or Baey Char. as used by 
Princess Lonise, from 21s. Invalid Coue! 100 Chairs, 
30s.; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s.; Easy Chair (Bed and Couch combined), from ‘es; Carrying 
Chairs, £2 lis. ; Bed Rests, 13s. 6d. ; Drawings post free. 
J.CATER. 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


KINAHA N’S LL WHISK Y. 
KINAHAN & CO, find that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great. They think it will be satisfactory to the Public to read the following 
Fo mee the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL 

ASSALL. 

“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 
The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


AS REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE’S LIME JUICE 
SOSDIAL, ater, or as an nk, i n Soda or Potash, ing 
reshing, nm wi 8 its it t 
to order ROSE'S LIME JU CORDIAL, all others being 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


8vo. cleth, 9s, 
"THE BOYLE LECTURES for 1874-5. By the Rev. 
Henay Wace, M.A.; &e. 

“ An invaluable addition to theological literature." British Quarterly Review. 

“If our readers wish to know why they believe what they do, whether they can be said to 
accept it into the inner sense as well as the superficial impression. and what they are to say to 
those who tell them they cannot and do not believe what is utterly unreasonable and contrary 
to nature, they will find themselves comforted and fortified by reading with due attention 
Mr. Wace’s * Christianity and Morality.’ "—Zimes, August 21, 1876. 

BAsIL MONTAGU PICKBRING, 19% Piccadilly, W. 


published, &vo. 2s. 
i GACRIFICE, or NO SACRIFICE. 
II. JOHN WESLEY AN UNCONSCIOUS ROMANIST. 


Ill. NOTES ON A SUGGESTED ALTERATION IN THE ENGLISH 
COMMUNION OFFICE. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 19% Piccadilly, W. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE REGENT: a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
By J. M: Cuaxsox. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


New ready, 
TLLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
MILITARY ‘EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES; ? cod ‘Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects and Prices. 
London : A. Davis & Co., 4 Strand. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCIII. (for SEPTEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 

1. CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. By T. Wemyss REID. 

2. MADCAP VIOLET. By WILLIAM Biack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 
&c. Chapters 31—34. 

8. SICK-NURSES. By Marta TRENCH. 

4. THE KHOJAS:: the Disciples of the Old Man of the Mountain. By the Right 
Hon. Sir BarTLE Frere. Part II, 

6. SPRING IN AUGUST. By Beatrix L, TOLLEMACHE, 

6. “ THE GERM.” By C. F. Keary. 

7. HOMER AND DR. SCHLIEMANN. By W. H. Mason. 

8. THE BYEWAYS OF BOOKMAKING. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

9. POINTS IN EARLY NORTHUMBRIAN HISTORY. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L., L 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Rar’?"'—JOHN BULL. 
On August 29, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. CXC., for SEPTEMBER 1876. 
CONTENTS: 
1, THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By ANTHONY somnee, Author of “ Bar- 
chester ‘owers,” “ The Thi ree Clerkin” ae. &e. Chapters 21-25. 
2. MORALITY ON A SPANISH WHARF. 
3. MINISTERS AND MAXIMS. I. STRAFFORD.—‘* THOROUGH.” 
4, AUTUMN. 
5. THE FREEING OF SERVIA. 


6. THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE CoLLixs, Author of the “Woman in 
White,” &c. Conclusion. 


7. THE YOUTH AND THE MILL STREAM. 
8. THE KINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE. FRANCIS I. 
9. THE LEGEND OF THE LANDE OF LANVAUX. 
10. A PIG HUNT IN THE DARK. 
ll. THIS PICTURE, AND THAT. 
12, AN OLD MAN'S DARLING. Chapters 1 and 2. 
*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Containing 275 pages, entitled— 
THE COSMOPOLITAN ORITIC 
AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST : 
IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 
Established for the purpose of eee: a a. etiam for the deliberate Discussion of 
uestions in 
LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE REASON. 
2, LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 
3. THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
4. POPE GREGORY VII. AND THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. 
d+. IS RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 
6. IS PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 
7. ARE PARTY POLITICS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTHY LEGISLATION? 
8. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
9. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND LADY HELPS. 
10. LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 
ll. BRITISH ARMY MOBILIZATION. 
12. LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED. 
13. THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM. 
14. LIBERAL CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW ANGLO-PAPAL PARTY. 
15. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 
16. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
17. WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 
18. THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DEFENDED DIALECTICALLY. 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles. Original Contributions on 
Current Topics are also atter:tively considered. 

Prospectuses will be sent on application, when Stamps for the purpose are en- 
closed.—Eprror, Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist,”” Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Price Is.; post free, Is. 
SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE (September). 


CONTENTS: 
Princess Ilse. Philip Nolan's Frienfo; or, “ Show 
That Lass o’ Lowrie's. our Passports 
On a Miniature Choice and on. 


Protestant Vaticanism. 

California Housekeepers and Chinese 
ervants. 

In and about the Fair. 

Topics of the Time. 

The Old Cabinet. 


Insanity and ite Treatment. 
Wesleyan University. 

A Fox Hunt at Pau. 

The Rental. 


hadow 
The Voye age ef the 
“AW One will Read my and 
ulture 


Rhy and Progress, 
Something ‘about Birds. The World's Work. 
The Bride of the Rhine. Bric-d-Brac. 

FreveERicK Wanye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


3 post free. 
ST. NICHOLAS ILLUSTR: ATED MAG AZINE (September). 


CoxTENTS : 


John Bottlejohn. 
Coins. 


Races at Shark Bay. 


Frontispiece. “ Ferrucci.” 
Ferrucei and his Foes. 


My Riches: 
Little and the M 
Ho 


me C Children In th the Water- AS titch | in ‘Time Saves Nine.” 
” Somebody Stop Him; He’s Running The Boy Emicrants. 
My Ship on the Ocean. 
Castle. A Children’s Party, 
A September Even The Bumbie-Bee. 


vening. 
‘The Land of the Grigs. 
‘The Legend of Antwerp. 
By the Brook-side. 
Talks with Girls. 


Whitewashing the Baby. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
For Very Little Folks. 


FREDERIOK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
A TOWER in MOROCCO.—See THE BUILDER of this 
Week for View ; also for View of Street Architecture, Strand—History of the Strand— 


Cornwall Archxo logical Congress—Universal Exhibition of Paris—A Hot Season in 
Saracenic Architecture in India New Monuments, &e. 4d.; by post, 44d. 


FPRASER'’S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXI. SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS :— 
British Trade. 
Fairy Plays. 
The Bloody Parliament of Wilemow. 
Taxation in India, 
Last Century Magazines. 
The Future of the Romar Church, 
The Cistercian Abbeys of Yorkshire. 
The Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
Arabian Horses, 


London, Loxemans & Co. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1876. 


No. DCCXXXI. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS: 

A WOMAN HATER. Part IV. 
DEVIOUS RAMBLES WITH A DEFINITE OBJECT. No. Il. 
SPECULATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
THE STRATHMORE: 

Letter from Mrs. Wordsworth, the Lady who survived the Wreck. 

Mr. Wordsw orth s Narrative. 
WAR REVIEWED FROM THE ALPS: a Wanderer's 

er. No 


TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION, 
WILLIAM BLAckWwoop & Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


(THE ARCHITECT, a Week ly Art Journal, of August 26, 

contains 2 Drawing of a Tate Tree at Capri, by F. Leighton, RA. and a Design er 
a Club House; also Art-cies on Colour for Country Archit ecture—-From the House- ‘ouse-top— 
ue Gems— Auatomy Modern Art—The British Assuciation—Conti- 
Art News, &c. 4d.; by post, 4id. Offices, 175 Strand, W.C, 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited the Rev. G. W. COX. M.A. late Scholar of Trinity Coll Oxford, and 
M.A. late Scholar of Queen’ College Oxtord. 


On Monday, September 4, in fep. 8vo. with 5 Maps, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ATHENIAN EMPIRE from the Flight of Xerxes ta 
the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G, W. Cox, M.A. Joint-Editor of the Series. 


And on September 11, with a Coloured Map, price 2s. 6d. 
HE ROMAN TRIU MVIR ATES. By the Very Rev. C. 
MERIVALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


CASSAL AND KARCHER’S FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK. 
Now ready, Part II. SENIok Coursk, with Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties, 
sniall 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
HE GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLATION, from 
ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Professor C. CassaL, LL.D, and 
Professor T. KancnEn, LL.B. Examiners in the University of London, for the Civil} 
Service of India, the Admiralty, &c. 
*,* Parr I. Junior Course, price 3s. 6d. The Course complete in Two 
Parts, price 8s, 6d. 
“ This is likely to be a most useful book. looked. It is that of supplying lively 4 
Fre | ecdotes and choice 


In nch, as in Latin, the teacher should remcmberable an 
Nn ag soon as possible by presenting to the from popular English writers as aaateeee 3 
learner connected pieces for translation. The trauslation into French. The bouk is uncom- 
Course is excellent. and the help supplied by monly good reading, even with no ulterior 
e Vocabulary judicious.’ —Spectator. ot the compilers have 
~The Authors have hit on a plan likely to | shew t and j in their 
succeed with young pupils, but lutherto over- selections. "English 


London, LONGMANS & Co. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1877. 


OOKS suitable for the use of Candidates pre paring for the 
Oxford University Local Examinations to be held in 1877 :— 


Bacon's Essays, by Abbott, 2 vols. 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, by Hunter ......... 
Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes, by Fleming 
Cesar, Book I. of Gallic War, by White ......... 
Cesar, Book IT. of Gallic War, y White... ..... 
Virgil, Book II. of A&neid, by White 
Xenophon, Book I. of Anabasis, by White ......... 
Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth 


London, Lonesans & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF ARNOTT’S PHYSICS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with many Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 
RNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Seventh Edition, edited by A. Barn, LL.D. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen; and A. S. TayLor, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
pen og College of Physicians, and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s 


London, Loxemans & Co. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Now ready, in fcp. 8vo. with Two Coloured Maps, price 2s, 6d. 
HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. Srusss, 
M.A. &c. Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
Loudon, LonGmans & Co. 


DANIEL DERONDA. By Groree Exror. 
This day is published, 5s. 
BOOK VIII.—FRUIT AND SEED. 
Being the Conclusion of the Work. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 
New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
TORY, Ancient and Modern. New and Literal Translation from the Origina} 
= ae additional Notes. By JAMES Munvbock, D.D. Revised by JAMES SEATON 


London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


THE! INDIAN BUDGET: on the Financial Position 
Government of India, By Joux DaCosta. With Preface by Sir G. Campbell, 
M.P., J. Wingfield, Sir G. Yule. and others. 
Published by P. 8S. KinG, King Street, Westminster. 


Price 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 2d. 


[CES: HOW TO MAKE THEM.—WARNE’S MODEL 
Y BOOK contains Fitty Varicties of Water and ey Ices to from. 
WARNE’ ENODEL, © JOKERY and’ HOUSE KEEPING BOOK also contains 


Office, 46 Catherine Street. And of all Newsmen, 


Receipts, 24 pages of ‘Coloured Plates, embodying 200 different Subjects, besides 80 Woodcut 
Illustrations, &c. 


FREDERICK WansE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK: 


A Novel. 
By IGNOTUS. 


semarteble book. No one but a stupid person could fail to be charmed with 


e the novel a remar e one. ritish Quarterly Review. 
“No 8, me On re bouk can comprehend how Lady Culmshire fascinates the 
reader.”— 2 

The duc of a keen thinker, a close observer, and a man of humour and high intel- 


“It contains a good deal of thoughtful writing, and at least one remarkable study of cha- 
Atheneum. 


* Our short advice is simpl t the book and read every page of it." —Cheltenham Chronicle. 
a ie rare study of character --The author is no ordinary 
iter.” — Yorkshire Gazette. 
Most interesting. ‘The author may be congratulated on a book sure to be read by many 
and tied b by yall. "Sunday Times. 
“ Char ming throughout, A very odd book ; one which never fails to be amusing.” 


A be = me Ly ge ; it has been recognized as one of the best works of fiction of the 
any, no ordinary power. This novel will be widely read.”—Edinburgh Daily 
bod for its its its clever of character; and these 


er, 
bes oe the time the ‘end ot the third volume is reached, the reader will have fallen quite in 
love with her iadyship.”—Jl/ustruted London News. 
“A clever and sajopable bouk—oune of the few novels that caa be read a second time ald 
lasgow Herald. 
“ Gives evidence of real ability. lady Culmshire is a fine study, and worthy of all the 
the author has bestowed upon her."’"— Globe. 
“ As @ reflection of the people oa manners of our time ‘Culmshire Folk’ remot the 
"_ (Queen. 
A book far above the ordinary type. We should like to have known the name of the 
author of so good a volume.” —Hvur. 
“It each | bey increases the eagerness to read, merit may be assumed. The book 1s 
engrossing.” Edinburgh Courant. 
‘An unknown writer of a clever and sparkling book.”—Liverpool Albion. 
ba No one who has read this novel can help being pleased with it in =< 


of she interest of the reader at starting, and that hold te til the 


end.”—Bri 
5 good and often a aes will look forward to a second work from the 
bright clever wer pen.” —Daily 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make yon free.” 


“ Its intrinsic quater: wy secure it a wide audience, and though the more exacting reader 
not find ail that he had hoped from the nature of the topic, = from the character and 
author, no one will fail during its perusal to be deeply interested, and, 

That is more, to be powerfully stimulated to inde, endent thought.” Examiner. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & _CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 
The Completion of LUMLEY’S EDITION of 


DIGBY’S BROAD STONE OF HONOUR, 


Or, the True Sense and Practice of Chivalry. 
ORLANDUS. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 14s. 


The Complete Set of 5 vols. can still be had for £2 10s.; the MORUS, 1 vol. for 83. ; 
the TANCREDUS, 1 vol. for 10s, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


TBE ARCH#HOLOGY of ROME 
By JOHN HENRY PARKER, C.B. 


Vol. II. THE FORUM ROMANUM and the VIA SAORA. 
8vo. illustrated = Plates, cloth, 15s. 
Also may be had bound as a distinct work. 


Lately published, 


THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. With a Supplement to Vol. I. 
8vo. with 28 Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Shortly, by the same Author, 


THE COLOSSEUM.  8vo. illustrated with 36 Plates, cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


*e* A New Edition of Vol. I. of “ The Archxology of Rome” is in preparation. 
manner in which he has succeeded in unearthing much which had been bu 
asl which is now, in m ny cases, buried again—the way in which he has yo dey 4 — 
from its construction and material and the with which he has 


app the science of what my plan of 
man -building. are alike deserving of the hest praise. Review. 


JaMES PaRKER & Co., Oxford ; and 377 Strand, London. 


BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on September 1, 1875, imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 27s. 6d. 
‘THE REVISED EDITION 15 the STATUTES, Vol. X. 


10 & 11 Vict. to 13 & 4 Viet. A.D. 1847 under th Di 
Statute Law Committee, and Published by the Katherity > er Majesty’ 's 


EyRe & SpoTriswoopg, Her East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, 
vondon. 


And all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
OVERWORK and PREMATURE MENTAL DECAY. 
By C. H. F. Rouru, M.D., M.R.C.P., late President of the Medical Society of London. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of LIFE. By Jonny 
DeysDALg, F.R.M.S., President of the Liverpool Microscopical Society. 
London : BaILuitre & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


DETECTOR'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.; post free, 1s.8d. 


Rigas Beas of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 


Directory of the London and vincial Quack Doctors, 
in Mtustration of their nefarious practices. @ 


his work We sdvise the public h 
Public 
London : BAILLI£RB, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord Pirr LENNOX. 8vo. 15s. 
“ Lord William Lennox’s book will be found pleasant reading.”"—Pail Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH FRANCE and BELGIUM by 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J. 
Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ There is much in Mr. Moens’s book that is decidedly fresh and original.” —Saturday Rev. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AZALEA. By Crcit Crayton, Author of 


“ Effie’s Game,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A plessant stor told, replete with deepest interest. The dialogue is 
the sty d the *—Court Journal. 


excellently done, ive and breathe.” 


GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. By Mrs.Casuex Hoey, 


Author of *“‘ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves the success which is earned by a well thought out and 
elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental tokens of both humorous and pathetic —-. 
neum, 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Aeyes 


Author of “‘ Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Bear, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A healthy novel replete with interest. The plot is artistic, and the development of it 


fascinating." —Court Journal. 
a Last Chronicle of 


PHBE, JUNIOR: 
Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on growing to the 
end. Phebe is excellently drawn.” —TZimes. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rogrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story, of very amusing and often highly humorous reading.” —Eazaminer. 


SIX POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE SUN MAID. 


3 vols. 


IN THE COUN SELLOR'S} By the Author of, The 


} By the Author of “ Artiste.” 


HOUSE. 3 vols. 


CAPTAIN FAN NY.} By the Author of John Holdsworth, 


3 vols. 


JENNIE OF “ SHE} By a New Writer. 


PRINCE'S.” 3 vols, 


SUCCESS: AND HOW} From the German by WERNER. 


HE WON IT. 3 vols, 


WE ARE WORLDLIN GS. ay the Author of “ Rosa Noel.” 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day is published, complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 428. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & €0.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


New Volumes. 
Fep. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
MR. AND MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By Haminron Aipf. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hotme Ler 
BY THE SEA. By KATHERINE S, Macqvorp. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Liyron, 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Hoime Lex. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On August 29, No. CCI., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Townley 


Green. 
CONTENTS : 
CARITA. Chapter 10. The Square. Chapter 
Mre. Meredith. Chapter 12. The House next Doo 


ON TURKISH WAYS AND TURKISH W OMEN. 

POETIC IMAGINATION AND PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION. 
FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 

A HUMAN SACRIFICE. 

GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 

THE ROSE OF DEATH: a Fantasy. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
A JAPANESE FAN. With an Illustration. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER. & CO.. 15 WATERLUO PLACE. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


FIrTy YEARS of MY LIFE. By Georce | MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


-Tuomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of * te First Earl, Journals ; Letters sent Home; and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
‘engraved by Jeens, 25s, Round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 


‘Autkor of “ Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8¥o. with numerous Illustra. - 


MARGARY’S JOURNEY from SHANGHAE | | tions from Sketches by the Author, 25s. 
to BHAMO, and BACK to MANWYNE. Edited from his Letters and ANDALAY to MOMIEN a Narrative of 


Journals, with a brief Biographical Preface ; a Concluding Chapter by Sir 
Route Map, 10s. 6d. = Two Expeditions to Western China, of 1868 to 1875, under Colonel 


RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. 8vo. with Portrait engraved by Jeens, | M 
B. Sladen and Colonel Horace Brown. By JOHN ANDERSQN, M.D., 
HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 


Bain, F.R.S.E., Medical and Scientific Officer to the Expedition. 8vo. 
SKETCHES ; chiefly Italian. By EpwarD A. FREEMAN, LL.D., D.C.L. 


with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s, 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 10s, 6d. (This day. GIR S AMUEL W. B AK E R’S TR AVE LS. 
: ISMAILIA : a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Afri 
E HIST ORY and CON QU E ST S of the | for the by Tema, Ehodive of 


SARACENS. Six Lectures. By EpwarpD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. LL.D, Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 363. 
Second Edition, with New Preface, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 
THE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILE, 
d EXPLORATION of the NILE SO . urth Edition, 
HAST ERN PERSIA: an Account of the 8v0. with Maps and 
Sonrmege Of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72, 2 vols. Svo.| = were NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the H. Fifth Edition, 
Vol. L—The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES, by fro with Map ond 


Majors St. Jonn, Lovett, and Evan Samira, and an Introduction by Major- 
General Sir FreDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.1. 

Vol. IL—The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By w. T.| AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. 
BLANFORD, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps and 


numerous Illustrations, 6s. 
QREATER BRITAIN. By Sir Cuantes 


The New Edition contains, in addition: Mrs. Somerville, Sir John DitkE, M.P. A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, 
Herschel, Barry Cornwall, Sir Edwin Landseer, and a brief Autobio- Australia, India) during 1866-7. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 
graphical Sketch, [This day. 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and "THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO; the Land 


ITALY. By Jown RicHarD GREEN, Author of “A Short History of the of the Oran-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with 
English People.” Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Studies of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. Fifth Edi- 


tion, crown 8vo. with Maps and numerous Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 
GOcrAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to 
Menander, By the Rev. J. P, Manarsy, A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD, 1871. 


8yo. 78. 6d By M. le Baron DE HUBNER, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
lated by Lady Herbert. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE 
in CRITICISM. By Marruew Pauenave, Sixth Baltion, Garon 
ARNOLD. New Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo. 93. 
AX&THUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS POPULAR NOVELS. 
and PROSE REMAINS. Edited by his Wirz, with a Selection from his 
Letters and a Memoir, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s. (POEMS, separately, 6s.) NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


THE THREE BRIDES. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


J OHN MOULTRIE’S POEMS. Complete 


Edition, with Memoir, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 7s, Sixth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
By the same Author. 
MiSs. ISS SY ONGE'S LIFE of BISHOP PAT- THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Crown | MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 2 vos. crown 
0. lustrations, 6s. 12s, Recently ished. 
with 2 Portraits, 123. from his Letters, Fifth Raition, 2 vols. crown | eARTSEASE. Crown with Iilus- | CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
trations, 6s. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DAISY CHAIN. C 8vo. | THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. C 
M EMOIR of a BROTHER. By THOMAS with Illustrations, 6s. ites 8vo. 6s. ee 
Hueues, Q.C., Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” Sixth Edition, | THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy | THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


crown 8vc. with Portrait of George Hughes, 5s, Chain. Crown 8vo. with Illustra- Crown 8vo. 6s. 
tions, 6s. THE CAGED LION. Crown 8vo. Illus- 
. HOPES AND FEARS. Crown 8vo. 6s. trated, 6s. 
STORM WARRI ORS ; or, Life-Boat Work | pyxsvor TERRAce. Crown 8vo, | THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. Crown 
on the Goodwin Sands. By the nor. J. Grtmore, M.A., Rector of Holy price 6s. 8vo. 6s. 
Trinity, Ramsgate. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. | LADY HESTER; or, Ursula’s Narra- 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. tive. Crown 8vo. 63. 


IX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter’s | 
S Journal in Iceland. By S. E. WALLER. Crown 8yo. Illustrated by the BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
Author, 68. ‘A PRINCESS OF THULE. Ninth | THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. A a Tenth Edition, 
OF KILLEENA; and crown 8vo. 63. 
(zLAUCUS ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. bro 10s. 6a." (Also, with Waller's Illustrations, 8vo. 
By the Rev. Cuanzs KinGs.ey, Canon of Westminster. New Edition, price 10s. 6d.) 
Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 


PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rev. Canon | 


Krvastzy. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5 price 6s. YEAST. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
as Birds—Chalk Studies—My Winter Garden « WESTWARD HO!” Crown 8vo.6s. | HEREWARD THE WAKE—LAST 


| ALTON a. With a New Preface. OF THE ENGLISH. Crown 8vo. 
Crown 8v price 63. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles | 
of er. MAcMILLAN, BY th e AUTHOR of JOHN ALIF A X, 


GENTLEMAN.” 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT ; to which are added Letters from the Cape. Witha Memoir THE OGILVIES. Crown 8vo. Illns- | OLIVE. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 
by her Daughter, Mrs. Ross. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. trated, 6s. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAST FIVE SULTANS of 


TURKEY ; being the Experiences durin Fifty Years of Mr. Consul-General BARKER. With Explanatory Remarks to the Present Day by his 


Son, EDWARD 3. B. BARKER, Her Majesty’s Consul. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


A NARRATIVE 


(Just ready. 


of TRAVEL and SPORT in BURMAH, 


SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By JOHN BRADLEY. Large post 8vo. 12s. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; 


[Just ready. 


or, Travels in Spain, the Barbary 


States, Italy, &c., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. TURTON. Large post 8vo. 12s. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. 


MADAME: a Novel. 


By Frank Ler Benepicr, Author of “ Miss 


Dorothy’s Charge,” “ St. Simon’s Niece,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 


NOTICE.—The New Story by the popular Author of “ Meg,” “ Just a Woman,” “ Woman’s Wrong,” “ The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. &c. 


JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P.: a Novel. 


of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal’s Bargain,’ &c. 


“‘One of Mrs. Eiloart’s freshest and brightest stories, She does not abate a jot 
of her naturalness and ease of style. The many figures that crowd her picture of 
modern society stand before one as real beings of flesh aud blood.” 

Mlustrated London News. 

“ * Jabez ng has decided merits, Mrs. Eiloart evidently draws from the 

life. Altogether ‘J: Ebsleigh’ 
Wor 


By Mrs. Author 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Wow reudy. 

“An exceedingly pretty and interesting story. No one can fail to admire the 
generous spirit in which every line of * Jabez Ebsleigh’ is written.”—Standard. 

“ The narrative is clever and many of the characters well drawn.”’— Atheneum, 

“ We think Mrs. Eiloart has never written a better novel. We are not sure but 
that it is the best of all she has already produced. Ste understands her subject, and 
is evidently at home in the scenes she so graphically describes.” —Literary World. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gattenca 
(the “ Times” Correspondent), Autbor of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
“ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


The TIMES says: * Mr. ee yt 's new volumes on Italy will ey welcome to those who care 
for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country........ Most 
interesting volumes.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH ; 3 Rage in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By Janes CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s. 


The SPECTATOR says: “ More moderately entertaining........ The multitude who 
only read to be amused ce take up oy volumes fearlessly." ning: 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


COUNTRY. By Hucu James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


The TIMES says: “These volumes form a 
people to which Englishmen will also turn turn with = interest.” 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 


the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 
Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
— B.A., Head-Master of the Royal 


THE REAL and the IDEAL, the BEAUTI- 


FUL and the TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth Century: a Plain Treatise 
for Plain People, containing a new and startling Revelation for the Pre- 
Raphaelites. By A Rustic RUSKIN, 2s. 6d. [This day. 


Grammar School, Whalley. 


EPITAPHIANA;; or, the Curiosities of Church- 


a Literature: being 4 Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an 
troduction. By W, FaIRLEy. Crown 8vo. cloth, post free, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Heyry Kay 


WILLouGcHBy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. 


By Coutts NELson. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypney 


Grunpy. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ This is beyond doubt a clever, well-constructed, and written novel.” 
a powerfully- 


THE RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. 


By JERROLD Quick. 2 vols. 21s, 


GILMORY. By Pua@se 


price 31s, 6d. 


3 vols. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, AND EMINENTLY SUITABLE 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


MARTIN LAWS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of 


Two Lovings and a Liking. By James KeirH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
waares is oe — of a bright, fresh, and lively young girl. The story is lightly and pleasantly 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SEETCHES. From the of ELISE Potko. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ This delightful book.” — Court Circular. 
“ There is a wild witchery in its pages that entrances and delights.”—Figaro. 


INTRICATE PATHS. By C.L.J.S. Crown 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


REAL and UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 


By HARRIET OLIvia BoppincTon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ EVE; and other Tales. By 


Many C. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE CLEWBEND. By “Deputas.” 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Crown 


IN THE PRESS. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. 


By Beatrice A. Journpan, Author of ‘The Journal of a Waiting Gentle- 
woman.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FOR TWO YEARS. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Crown 


By Vectis. 
MARJORY’S FAITH. By Frorence Harvie. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROSIE and HUGH;; ér, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NasH. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. 


By Marie J, Hype. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


COOMB DESERT. By G. W. Fitz. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
LOVE the LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE 


PRAISED, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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